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OLITICAL gossip at Washington grows more 


interesting since the election. The most 
noteworthy comment is that the radical suc- 
cesses have tremendously increased the number 
of candidates for President in 1924. Not only are 
Johnson, Borah, and La Follette setting their caps 
for it, but Ladd, of North Dakota, and Watson, of 
Indiana, are hopeful that lightning may strike in 
their neighborhood. The multitude of these am- 
bitions gives hope that the new radical group will 
accomplish far less than they are setting out to do. 
As one shrewd observer remarked recently, “They 
are suffering from too many Major Generals.” The 
radicals are strong on destructive attack but they 
are finding it difficult to harmonize rival ambitions 
and to join in anything constructive. They don’t 
want to form a third party and to retain their 
position with the Republican Party requires con- 
siderable agility in balancing and juggling. So 
they limit themselves largely to vague declarations 
of “progressive” policy. 

The outlook would be far better, however, were 
it not for the inept and obstructive tactics of Sena- 
tor Lodge, whose policy seems inexplicable unless 
it be attributed to senility. As Republican leader 
he is the heaviest load the Party has to carry. Har- 
rison or Reed may make vitriolic attacks on the 
Administration and have them go out over the 
country unanswered, while Lodge looks on com- 
placently and smiles-a cynical smile. Instead of 
making a fight for sound measures calculated to 
win general public support, he presses such legis- 
lation as the Ship Subsidy bill and the Dyer Anti- 
lynching bill, which are unpopular and which give 
the radicals a vulnerable point of attack. 


No 
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HE Dyer bill has been shelved, thanks to the 
effective Democratic filibuster. The Senate, 
by the way, is the most unique legislative body in 
the world in that it provides rules for its own con- 
duct which make legislating impossible. There is 
little doubt that Lodge and some of his associates 
saw in the Dyer bill a clever dodge to swing the 
negro vote in the Northern States. The bill itself 
is probably unconstitutional and Lodge could have 
had little hope of passing it. In making the filibus- 
ter, however, the Southern Senators may be 
charged with a glaring inconsistency. They base 
their opposition to the bill on the ground that it 
constitutes an interference of the Federal Govern- 
ment in police powers that are reserved to the 
States. Yet in the parallel case of the Volstead 
Act the same Senators welcomed a similar intru- 
sion to enforce the provisions of an amendment to 
the Constitution. 


SAGACIOUS, statesmanlike leader would get 
these unpopular, untimely, and unsound bills 

out of the way at the earliest moment and hasten 
the consideration of the appropriation and other 
necessary legislation so as to get these matters all 
completed by March 3. Then the country could set- 
tle down to business with the assurance that for 
nine months at least economic conditions would not 
be upset by legislative meddling and experiment. 
The radical bloc is moving heaven and earth to 
bring about an extra session in the spring. Wis- 
dom lies in letting these noisy folk cool their heels 
awhile. By the time December comes around their 
blood pressure will be wholesomely reduced and 
their attention somewhat distracted by the pros- 
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pect of a Presidential campaign. Meanwhile busi- 
ness will have had a chance to recover, undeterred 
by the fears and anxieties inspired by the prospect 
of all manner of violent legislative proposals. 


RESIDENT HARDING deserves the highest 
commendation for his appointment of Pierce 
Butler, of Minnesota, to the Supreme Court, and 
especially because he persisted in making the ap- 
pointment regardless of the strong pressure 
brought to bear upon him in behalf of less worthy 
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candidates. The new appointee is singularly fitted 
for his task. He has risen by his own efforts, by 
industry and integrity, from humble circumstances 
to the position of one of the foremost lawyers in 
the country, and, while a Democrat, has not been an 
office-holder and owes nothing to politics or politi- 
cians. That he has had great experience in the 
legal aspects of railroad problems makes his pres- 
ence in the Supreme Court at the present time par- 
ticularly valuable. 
acter and special fitness for his new field of work 
were needed, it is to be found in the chorus of de- 
nunciation and lying insinuation of those journals 
that would prefer to see the Supreme Court weak- 
ened by the appointment of some tool of their own 
under the guise of “putting heart into it.” 


N all the talk about Prohibition we hear-all too 
little concerning a class of people who are by 

all odds the worst offenders. These are the per- 
sons, whether in Congress, in State Legislatures, 
or private citizens where the issue was put to popu- 
lar vote, who voted for the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the maintenance of the Volstead Act and who 
are now breaking the law. Such persons seem to 
have much the same feeling for the law as that 
entertained in former days by men who voted for 
local option and then imported liquor for their own 
consumption: it is better for the great mass of 
people that they shouldn’t drink, but, as for me, I 
must do as I like. Or let us assume that some of 
these persons are not breaking the law—except 
that portion of it which forbids transportation of 
liquor without a license—because they had the 
means with which to provide themselves with large 
stores in advance. Can one have any respect for 


them? They have prescribed how others shall live, 
yet refuse to abide by their own ruling. Stories 
come to us repeatedly, bearing every mark of 
authenticity, to the effect that men in high office 








If any proof of his high char- © 
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at Washington are to be numbered in this con- 
temptible class. 


HE refusal of the Senate to confirm the loan to 
Liberia was a disgraceful proceeding which 
seriously interferes with the proper conduct of 
the Department of State and reflects upon the good 
faith of the United States. During the war a credit 
of $5,000,000 was opened for Liberia in accordance 
with the Act governing loans to our allies. As a 
result this little country was enabled to play her 
small, but not unworthy, part in the struggle. Al- 
though obligations were contracted, only a small 
fraction of the credit had been actually exercised 
at the time when the Act expired by limitation. 
It seemed but a mere formality and one not to be 
questioned that the Senate should pass the bill 
which the Administration presented to keep faith 
with Liberia in an undertaking agreed to by Presi- 
dent Wilson. Certainly Mr. Harding and Mr. 
Hughes had no further interest in it than to fulfill 
a moral obligation. Yet the radicals seized upon 
this to take a slap at the Administration and give 
the first insolent demonstration of their power. 


HE execution of five former Cabinet officials 
and one general of Greece, convicted of “high 
treason” (other trials are to follow), has gone far 
to alienate sympathy previously entertained for the 
Greeks. The world now feels about the Turk much 
as Charles Lamb came to feel about Herod after 
he had been tortured by a concert of dissatisfied 
infants. “King Herod,” said Lamb, “was a much 
maligned man.” The world inclines to tell the Turk 
to “go to it.” If he wants to resume possession of 
Western Thrace or even Greece itself, let him go 
take ’em if he can. The incident has aroused great 
popular interest. You hear arguments like this: 
If there could be six Greeks in high place really 
guilty of treason, the whole Greek concern must be 
rotten; or, if they weren’t guilty, if the executions 

















Uncle Sam plays Santa Claus 


were judicial murders, a country pretending to be 
civilized that could produce that sort of court in 
this year of grace 1922, must be no good. Bad 
reasoning, of course. As for miscarriage of jus- 
tice, recall the Dreyfus trial only the other day. 
And as for traitors, there was a nice little nest of 
them in Paris in 1917. But there’s the fact: right- 
ly or wrongly, world sympathy has been alienated 
from Greece in consequence of the executions, few 
recalling that some weeks ago the Angora Govern- 
ment sentenced to death, without trial, members of 
the Government of the deposed Sultan 
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T is not necessary to call names or to impugn 
motives in discussing the action of Bishop 
Homer C. Stuntz and his associates in the Ne- 
braska Methodist Conference in retiring the Rev. 


' J. D. M. Buckner, and getting themselves disre- 


spectfully talked about thereby. Mr. Buckner, like 
half or more of his fellow Methodists, denies the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible and believes in 
“the historical interpretation.” He accepts “the 
demonstrated conclusions of science in the fields 
of geology and biology” and holds that religion 
“should emphasize personal service to fellow men” 














Lausanne—an oil painting 


rather than “personal reward.” From his own 
story, published as a pamphlet entitled “How I 
Lost My Job as a Preacher,” it appears that he 
protested against being retired, and that his de- 
mand for formal charges and a trial was denied. 
The Committee on Conference Relations “heard 
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Mr. Buckner repeatedly,” says Dr. Clyde Clay Cis- 
sell, Executive Secretary for the Omaha area of 
the Council of Boards of Benevolence, in a tele- 
gram to Zion’s Herald, and then retired him with- 
out “formal charges or case against him.” Zion’s 
Herald is maintained by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and is, in that sense, an organ of the de- 
nomination. It is therefore highly significant“ 
that the Herald, reviewing the case in its issue 
of November 8, says: “After studying the facts 
in connection with the Buckner case we are con- 
vinced that there is truth in the foregoing scath- 
ing indictment of Methodism, and we propose to 
face the issue squarely.” The “scathing indict- 
ment” referred to was a published article which 
had characterized the action of the Conference as 
“despicable,” and said that Bishop Stuntz and his 
fellow committeemen “did not dare to face the 
consequences which a public admission of their 
veritable intention would bring down upon them.” 
After this it was nice of Zion’s Herald to add, 
“these church leaders may have made a mistake, 
but they are not dishonest; neither are they poli- 
ticians.” Of course they are not dishonest, and 
the evidence is strong that they are not politicians, 
at any rate not the kind that have nothing further 
to learn. 


A Problem of the Imagination 


tion is such that no one would wish to make 

it harder by captious criticism. The Presi- 
dent has, in our judgment, made a few capital mis- 
takes, as in his handling of the tariff situation. 
Yet few will deny him downright honesty, whole- 
hearted patriotism, and a desire to do the square 
thing always. Why is it that his Administration 
is not popular? Is it that the heritage left by 
President Wilson was such that only Mr. Wilson 
himself could have coped with it? Or is it that Mr. 
Harding got back to realities so suddenly as to 
slight the appeal to the popular imagination which 
was so much desired? 

It is undoubtedly the latter course, to our think- 
ing, which has alienated the people’s favor. The 
State Department’s one great achievement makes 
this conclusion seem inevitable. The outset of the 
Washington Conference furnished a thrill to which 
the nations of the whole world instantly responded 
—and this country quite as much as any other. In 
the fall elections of 1920 President Wilson’s pro- 
gramme was no doubt repudiated. But this did 
not mean that the people’s minds and hearts had 
not expanded to many of the sentiments which he 
had expressed. Americans were in a mood which 
craved the fostering of practical idealism; nothing 
else would quite satisfy them. Yet, save for the 
one exhibition of it, at the Washington Conference, 


T HE present task of the Harding Administra- 


they have been denied the satisfaction of this crav- 
ing. 

The task is not ours to say just what oppor- 
tunity the President and his associates had to 
gratify this desire. Knowing that it existed, the 
President should have made his own opportunities. 
We think of one minor instance. When Mr. Hughes 
saw the approval with which his opening speech at 
the Washington Conference was received, he must 
have inferred that there was a tremendous desire 
for the establishment of world peace. Why should 
he not instantly have set his mind to work on the 
next step which he could justifiably take in that 
direction? Yet he allowed nearly a year to go by 
before announcing the probability of our entering 
the World Court. The people did not ask for much. 
They had been disillusioned of the hope that all the 
problems of the world could be settled at once. 
But they had not despaired that a steady progress 
of solid achievements could be engineered. 

A new phenomenon has just arisen which may 
cause the Administration quite as much trouble 
in the future as it has been caused in the past. 
This is the formation of the so-called liberal bloc. 
The programme of this group is not impressive 
when it is carefully studied. It is indeed instinct 
with demagogy. Thus there is a strong declaration 
for the open primary, when experience has as yet 
failed to @rove that the direct primary clearly 
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reflects the people’s wishes. In a number of in- 
stances it has appeared that the most facile speaker 
could carry the primary, regardless of his political 
qualifications. 

That is just the point. Something akin to dema- 
gogy has been in the air for some time, and it is 
able to move many persons who are not usually 
susceptible to it. Why? The situation growing 
out of the World War is no doubt mainly respon- 
sible for it. A great swelling feeling arose which 
demanded that new devices should be employed to 
compose national differences and that domestically, 
as well as internationally, the world should be made 
a more comfortable place to live in. The lot of the 
plain people leaped to the fore, and any one who 
professed to speak in their behalf got more than 
the usual hearing. He will continue to get it, un- 
less we are mistaken, if he puts up a fairly plausible 
case. The liberal bloc may seriously affect Ameri- 
can policies if the opposition does not present its 
own case, not only logically, but with a warm ap- 
peal to the imagination of the American people. 

The problem of the Administration is one quite 
as much of the imagination as of logic. 


The Ship Subsidy Tangle 


ASSAGE of the drastically amended ship sub- 
P sidy bill in the House by the narrow ma- 
jority of 24 votes, offers little promise of 
a speedy solution of the grave financial problems 
involved in the Government’s war-built merchant 
fleet. The action in the House pretty clearly re- 
flects the general public hostility to the principle 
of subsidies for American merchant ships, without 
showing that either Congress or the public is ready 
to face affirmatively the practical alternatives to a 
subsidy measure. 7 
These alternatives President Harding presented 
very clearly in his address to Congress urging pas- 
sage of the subsidy bill approved by the Adminis- 
tration. The Government had on its hands a mer- 
chant fleet for which it had paid at least three 
billion dollars, and which was worth now in the 
world market only a fraction of that amount— 
probably (though he did not state it specifically) 
less than one-tenth of that sum. In partial Gov- 
ernment operation of some of these ships, and the 
carrying of the others that are idle, the Govern- 
ment was losing about fifty millions a year. The 
three possible courses were: (1) To drop the whole 
fleet, taking a total loss, and charging it to the cost 
of the war; (2) to continue the present wasteful 
course until the fleet disappeared through depre- 
ciation of the ships and growing unserviceableness ; 
or (3) to adopt a constructive course, as proposed 
-in the Administration bill, which would, he said, 
not only reduce the annual cost to the Treasury 
from fifty millions to thirty, but establish a per- 
manent merchant marine under the American flag. 
It is fairly clear that the general opiffion of the 
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country is in favor of the first course, but no clear 
signs of a definite movement in that direction have 
appeared in Congress. 

Three main objects were aimed at by the orig- 
inal subsidy bill: (1) To make the shipping busi- 
ness profitable to American owners and buyers of 
the Government ships by paying them a subsidy, 
and by requiring at least half of the annual immi- 
gration to come to this country on American ships; 
(2) to tempt American shippers to use American 
vessels by exempting their freight payments from 
the income tax; (3) to provide for the building of 
new ships through loans from a Government re- 
volving fund, and by exempting shipowners’ earn- 
ings from the income tax when these earnings were 
used to build new ships. The fund for carrying 
out these purposes was to be derived from various 
shipping taxes and by taking for the fund ten per 
cent. of customs duties on imports. Subsidy pay- 
ments and construction loans were to be in the 
hands of the Shipping Board, which was to sell the 
Government ships as fast as might be. 

The outstanding obstacle to the operation of a 
large American merchant fleet in foreign trade is 
that it doesn’t pay enough to attract American 
capital from the more profitable ventures open to 
it on the land. The average profits of the most 
successful British shipping companies, over a long 
series of years, have been barely five per cent. on 
the investment—not enough to attract American 
capital. Moreover, the labor cost of running an 
American ship, owing to the La Follette Seamen’s 
Act, is nearly or quite twice as great as that for 
ships of other countries. In passing the Seamen’s 
Act, Congress subsidized American seamen at the 
expense of American shipping. The President con- 
tended that Congress ought to be willing to balance 
this burden on the American ship-owner by means 
of the aids provided in the subsidy bill. The bill 
contemplated profits for American ship-owners of 
ten per cent. on their invested capital. 

Of the several material changes the House made 
in the bill favored by the President, the most im- 
portant was that which made payments by the 
Shipping Board from the shipping fund subject to 
annual authorization by vote of Congress. This 
change, plainly reflecting the general opposition 
to giving a Government board power to enter on a 
long-term programme of subsidizing, would proba- 
bly defeat altogether any effect the plan might 
otherwise have. Clearly,. with the law in this 
shape, any contract the Shipping Board might 
make with an American ship operator would be 
subject to wreck by the failure of Congress to 
appropriate sufficient funds—perhaps by its re- 
fusal to make any appropriation. It seems quite 
improbable that American capital would embark 
in the merchant shipping business on any such 
unstable assurance of assistance from the Govern- 
ment. Retention of this provision would almost 
certainly make the bill as it now exists wholly in- 
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effective. That, there is reason to believe, was the 
real purpose behind the amendment, and the thing 
which made the House willing to pass the bill even 
by a narrow majority. The House also refused 


‘the proposed income-tax favors on freight money 


paid to American ships, raised the interest rate on 
Government loans for building new ships, denied 
the subsidy to companies carrying their own goods 
(such as the Standard Oil Company), and required 
the Shipping Board to sell ships by competitive 
bidding: but the most vital change is the year-to- 
year control of the funds put in the hands of Con- 
gress. That, or the attitude which dictated it, 
seems to us to spell the essential defeat of the Presi- 
dent’s shipping plans. 


Oil and the Open Door 


E cannot refrain from expressing deep dis- 
\ \ gust at the disingenuous and wholly un- 
founded attacks upon Secretary Hughes 
because of his straightforward statement of the 
American policy of the Open Door conveyed by 
Ambassador Child at the Lausanne Conference. 
The Cpen Door policy is not new; and its purpose 
is not only to secure equal rights for American 
citizens, but to establish a basis of equal oppor- 
tunity in the international economic struggle that 
shall in the future avert those evil and peace-men- 
acing consequences which flowed directly from the 
policy of spheres of influence and special economic 
privilege by Government interference. The sys- 
tem of mandates set up by the League Covenant 
gave an excellent opening for furthering precisely 
those forms of special privilege which lead to bad 
blood between nations. Both the Wilson and the 
Harding Administrations called the attention of 
the mandataries politely but firmly to the fact that 
the non-participation of the United States in the 
League of Nations did not give that body the right 
to abrogate or dispose of the rights of American 
citizens anywhere in the world. No discrimination 
in their favor was asked; and no discrimination 
against them was to be permitted. 

The settlement of the Turkish question at Lau- 
sanne was bound to involve the matter of the oil 
fields of Mesopotamia, and the control of sources of 
oil production is, under present conditions, a mat- 
ter of prime concern to the Powers. In the Meso- 
potamian oil business are mixed up both pre-war 
concessions and contracts, and future exploitation 
policy. The question of equal opportunity for 
Americans in future developments in this field has 
nothing whatever to do with the other problems 
in which the United States is interested, such as 
the safeguarding of educational institutions and 
the protection of minorities. Yet some disingenu- 
ous persons have sought to make it appear that the 
American Government was keen to look out for the 
former to the exclusion of the latter. Further- 
more, they sought to play upon popular prejudice 
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‘by connecting this stand for American rights and 


the Open Door with the designs of the Standard 
Oil Company. Now, if any of the numerous Stand- 
ard Oil Companies, or of the other oil companies 
(and several of the latter are enterprising enough 
to seek opportunities in other lands), desires to 
operate in Mesopotamia on an equality with the 


corporations of other countries, it is to the credit © 


and not to the discredit of our Government that it 
endeavors to maintain their just rights to equal 
treatment. To charge on this account that Secre- 
tary Hughes is acting as a tool of a particular cor- 
poration is to assert what is palpably false. We 
are glad that at this moment when for ulterior 
purposes Mr. Untermyer—recently converted from 
a not too scupulous corporation lawyer into a self- 
advertised champion of the people—seeks to make 
an American scandal out of alleged negotiations 
for oil territory supposed to have been the property 
of Abdul Hamid, the officials of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey have issued a categorical 
denial of participating in any such negotiations. 


Hillman Sells Blue Sky 


T was a pretty financial scheme Sidney Hillman, 
I president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers (an organization of strong Bolshe- 
vist sympathies) and Lenin worked out together 
last year. In fact, some of our expert fly-by-night 
capitalistic promoters-could scarcely have done bet- 
ter. A million-dollar company was to be formed in 
America and its ten-dollar shares subscribed by 
workingmen. This company was to enter into 
partnership with the Soviet Government, the for- 
mer contributing $1,000,000; the latter putting in 
confiscated clothing plants and material estimated 
to be worth $3,500,000. The profits were to be 
divided in proportion to capital invested, but to 
the American concern were guaranteed dividends 
of eight per cent. and “money back” in case of dis- 
satisfaction. 

The Russian-American Industrial Corporation 
was formed and its stock advertised in the columns 
of The New Republic, The Nation, The Survey, and 
similar journals in terms strongly reminiscent of 
those employed by the fakers who sell oil-stock and 
mining-stock to the gullible. Some $200,000 worth 
of stock was sold and Hillman returned to Russia 
to complete the contract. Unfortunately—or for- 
tunately, according to how you look at it—he took 
with him as business advisor Mr. William O. 
Thompson. Mr. Thompson was a sympathetic 
friend, but as an experienced man of business, 
who had been president of the American Cotton 
Oil Company and the N. K. Fairbanks Company, 
he could not close his eyes to the plain hard 
facts of the situation that stood revealed when he 
began to investigate the Soviet proposal. 

Mr. Thompson speedily came to the conclusion 
that the scheme was chimerical and that successful 
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operation of such an enterprise was impossible 
under the Soviet régime. Consequently he decided 
he could no longer allow his name to be used to aid 
the stock-selling campaign and on his arrival in 
Berlin he laid before Joseph Shaplen, the New York 
Tribune correspondent, a categorical statement of 
the reasons why profitable and productive work 
was impossible under the Soviets and why the Hill- 
man project was doomed to failure. 

Last week Hillman returned to New York and 
met his stockholders in a great mass-meeting at 
Carnegie Hall. It was an interesting study in 
psychology. Beautiful music and enthusiastic pro- 
Soviet speeches preceded the entrance of the presi- 
dent. The latter adverted at once to the Thompson 
episode. Thompson was a sympathetic friend and 
a well-wisher of the great social experiment in Rus- 
sia, but after all he was a capitalistic business man 
and could see things only in the light of large 
profits. He had recommended that the company 
confine itself to export and import business because 
it would make larger profits than in undertaking 
the manufacturing end. On this point they had 
broken, because he, Hillman, was more interested 
in the great humanitarian work of rebuilding Rus- 
sian industry. And his audience apparently was 
satisfied with this specious plea. 

Hillman is undoubtedly sincere. He has been 
carried away by his emotions, deceived by the 
Soviet leaders, and blinded to the practical difficul- 
ties. He is one of those who must suffer failure 
to be convinced of the fallacy of Leninism applied 
to life, a fallacy which Lenin himself seems to rec- 
ognize in acknowledging his own _ successive 
failures. 


Clemenceau 


Georges Clemenceau, President of the Council and Minister 
of War, and Marshal Foch, General in Chief of the Allied 
Armies, have well deserved the gratitude of the country. 


HUS unanimously resolved the Senate of the 
T French Republic, ordering that a copy of 

the resolution be conspicuously placed in 
every Town Hall and in the Council Chamber of 
every Commune throughout France. Never was 
a country’s gratitude more appropriately ex- 
pressed, and never was a country’s gratitude bet- 
ter earned. It was proper that the resolution 
should give the precedence to Clemenceau; for, 
though Foch had well deserved, Clemenceau had 
deserved even more greatly. 

It speaks well for the intelligence and informa- 
tion of the American people that they recognize in 
Clemenceau the most distinguished guest this coun- 
try has entertained. But it is doubtful whether any 
large proportion of our people recognize how in- 
dispensable he was to the saving of France and so 
of Western civilization. The average American has 
in mind the situation in France in 1917: how trea- 
son, defeatism, and pacifism had gone far to 
paralyze the Government; how fear of betrayal 
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from the rear was undermining the morale of the 
army, so that many apprehended a French and 
more disastrous Caporetto; and how Clemenceau, 
undertaking the Premiership at the age of seventy- 
six, clapped the traitors in quod, silenced the 
pacifists (of whom Longuet was the most vocifer- 
ous), entirely restored the morale and confidence 
of the troops (with whom he spent three days a 
week at the front, constantly exposed to fire), and 
with his “Je fais la guerre! Je fais la guerre!” 
created the atmosphere essential to victory. It is 
this Clemenceau of 1917, Clemenceau the leader, 
whom most Americans recognize as indispensable 
to France and the Allied victory. 

Quite so. And yet—and yet—the philosophical 
historian of the future is likely to find that the 
service rendered by Clemenceau as head of Gov- 
ernment, as organizer of victory, was less impor- 
tant than the service rendered by Clemenceau the 
Censor, the Super-Cato, during the long period 
from 1876, when he entered the National Assem- 
bly, until 1917 (except the years 1906-1909, when 
he was Minister of the Interior and Premier). Re- 
viewing the history of the Third Republic, one 
wonders how it survived the intrigues of Clericals, 
Orleanists, Legitimists, and Bonapartists, the 
Panama Scandal, the Dreyfus Affair, so much else, 
including—not least important—the opportunism 
of genuine Republicans (why, Gambetta himself 
turned Opportunist!). It survived because of suc- 
cessive purgations effected by the most savage, 
unremitting, honest, intelligent, informed, fearless, 
and patriotic political critic the world has ever 
seen. Probably but for Clemenceau the Republic 
would not have survived; almost certainly, but for 
Clemenceau it would not have been in plight in 
1914 to endure the terrific impact of the German 
attack. Ah! then what would be the plight of the 
world today? 

Clemenceau’s criticism during all these years 
was not merely destructive. It was in many ways 
constructive, both as to domestic and as to foreign 
policy. To him the all-important desideratum of 
foreign policy was an intimate understanding with 
Great Britain. Far more than any other man was 
he instrumental in the creation of the Anglo-French 
Entente. In the eighties and nineties of the last 


‘century a very large proportion of the French peo- 


ple would have preferred an alliance with Ger- 
many to an alliance with Great Britain. One of 
the most effective points made against Clemenceau 
by the coalition which defeated him for reélection 
to the Chamber in 1893, was his friendship for 
Britain. Against such difficulties, after an uphill 
fight of many years, he achieved the Entente. More 
clearly than any other Frenchman he perceived the 
inevitability of another attack by Germany, and 
he knew that France must go under without the 
British alliance. So, then, not only as Critic and 
as chief of Government, but also as Seer, he was 
indispensable. 
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He is here, Clemenceau. Despite his eighty-two 
years and the mortal disease from which he suffers, 
and his weariness from that terrible year 1918, 
during which he underwent such unexampled toil, 
he has come because he has heard that the Ameri- 
can heart is estranged from France. He would 
win it back. He has done that, if ever it was 
estranged. Besides, he brings a warning. “TI tell 
you,” says he, “that we may be facing, if you do 
not take care, the greatest crisis in the world. I 
simply tell you that there is nothing that can stop 
the combination of Turkish barbarism, German 
revenge, and Russian anarchy, but the combination 
of France, England, and America.” Well, Clemen- 
ceau proved a true seer in the past, and thereby 
saved not only France but also civilization. He 
may be sure that the American people will deeply 
ponder his warning. 


The Literary Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat 


BOUT ten years ago Mr. William Watson 
A protested against the critics. It was not 
merely of their harshness that he com- 
plained but of their lack of equipment. In endeavor- 
ing to discredit their judgments he made the point 
that the general reader was better qualified than 
the professional critic to appreciate a piece of lit- 
erature. The best test of the merits of a work was 
whether it continued to live in the popular estima- 
tion. The difficulty with such a criterion was the 
uncertainty in which it left an author as to whether 
his work had lasting merit, for he could not expect 
to live long enough to find out. And as regards 
one’s own day and generation, it conceded that any 
best-seller was a masterpiece. 

Well, no matter what its shortcomings, the 
blessed state for which this poet yearned is now 
upon us. Anything like the old literary dictatorship 
has vanished, at least in this country. This began 
to happen with the growing popularity of the news- 
paper supplement. When the public found out that 
books were just another commodity like country 
houses, stockfarms, statesmen, murderers, and all 
the other matters which the newspaper supplement 
admits into its columns, the weeklies to which a 
discriminating public used to turn for literary 
criticism were out of luck. Not that the news- 
papers in any great degree usurped the critical 
functions of the weeklies. They did, and do, em- 
phasize the news value of current publications, 
and it is of course a convenience to the reader to 
learn the bulk and savor of each week’s literary 
output. If he realized that these were not the only 
elements of literary criticism, all would be well. 
Little wonder that he is confused. For the news 
value of literature can be made most attractive and 
most various. A man’s poems, for instance, are 
turned over for review to another poet. And is it 
not, to say the least, very piquant to see what one 
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poet means to another? And might one not reason- 
ably infer that a poet is the best critic of poetry? 

Gossip about literature—the state at which 
literary criticism for the most part has now arrived 
—is often pleasant enough. No one would argue 
for its disappearance. For, while it may encourage 
worthless writers to push on, it does spread the 
interest in books. The proof is that newspapers 
which do not have weekly review supplements feel 
constrained to carry a daily column treating of 
books. These, like the supplements, are sometimes 
very engaging and human. Standards, which not 
so long ago used to be prized, are thrown aside 
and here you can learn what somebody—presum- 
ably much like yourself and very possibly having 
not much more than your own critical equipment— 
thinks of the books which you have been reading. 

It is naturally refreshing to feel that your spe- 
cial bookman is not academic, using for purposes 
of comparison classics of former days about which 
you know next to nothing. That always did seem 
to you an unfair means. When, for example, 
“Main Street” first appeared you were delighted 
that he did not trot out Balzac or any other old 
fellow and conclude that Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s real- 
ism was not the genuine article. Besides, what 
would have been the use of so doing? “Main 
Street” is America and it is not necessary to look 
beyond our shores to determine whether American 
life is truly depicted. 

We may have erred in describing the present 
state of literary criticism as “gossip.” The news- 
paper reviews are not afraid of tackling ideas and 
of arguing vigorously. Let us all admit that the 
newspapers are conducting literary “salons.” The 
point at issue is not lost by this admission. For if 
one thinks of the famous salons of the past one 
remembers that while the talk had none of the for- 
mality of a printed critique, it dipped easily into 
a distant past and had much respect for standards. 

The American literary “salon” has at least this 
in common with its predecessors, that its presiding 
officer, your bookman of the press, will proclaim 
his views with all the gusto of a Richelieu. We 
have styled his position.“The Literary Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat.” And such it really is, for in 
his columns the great general public finds its 
dumbly present opinions and impressions clearly 
reflected. He is the mouthpiece to whom people 
turn to ascertain what their own views are—a 
position not to be despised. 

Not long ago a noted American professor, in 
commenting on the widespread desire to have edu- 
cation put into the hands of the common people, 
exclaimed, “Well, it’s there now, and look at it!’ 
He did not mean to be taken too seriously, yet he 
was sincere in regretting the deterioration which 
was bound to take place when education was so 
standardized. With the same degree of sincerity 
we can point to the present status of literary criti- 
cism and say, “Look at it!” 
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Aristocracy: 1922 Model 


By Fabian Franklin 


racy than to be reminded of its faults and its 

limitations. And in addition to inherent de- 
sirability the process has for us a high scarcity value; 
for there is no treatment to which our democracy is 
so rarely subjected. Accordingly, when the new head 
of an institution of learning takes occasion to deliver 
some home thrusts at democratic complacency, one’s 
first impulse is to welcome so refreshing an example 
of public courage. 

In his inaugural address as President of Colgate 
University, Dr. George Barton Cutten did this; and, 
his remarks having attracted nation-wide attention, 
they are now supplemented by an elaborate interview 
in the New York Times. Dr. Cutten boldly denies that 
the voice of the people is the voice of God, and declares 
that the divine right of the people has no more founda- 
tion than the divine right of kings. All this is in re- 
freshing contrast to the cant which idealizes democracy 
as perfect, and the no less tiresome cant which, ad- 
mitting its imperfections, takes refuge in the cheap 
formula that the cure for democracy is more democ- 
racy. One of the notorious stupidities of James II 
was his unshakable conviction that the only reason why 
his father had lost his crown—and his head—was be- 
cause he had not been absolute enough. An idolatrous 
faith that if only our democracy were absolute enough 
all would be well, has just about as much foundation 
as the like faith in the case of monarchy. 

But merely to throw down the gauntlet to democracy 
as a fetich does not accomplish much, and Dr. Cutten 
goes farther. He offers as a substitute for democracy 
an intellectual aristocracy; a thing for which, in the 
abstract, possibly a good deal might be said. But un- 
fortunately, Dr. Cutten does not leave the matter in 
the abstract; he tells just how his aristocracy would 
be constituted. ‘ 

The mental tests recently developed by psychologists 
furnish the machinery by which the problem can be 
neatly, accurately, and expeditiously solved. “We 
should restrict the franchise by a mental, not an edu- 
cational test.” All persons should be educated to the 
limit of their “ability to take an education”; their 
ability to take it should be determined—at a very 
early age of course—by the psychological tests: “those 
who cannot take it should not be permitted to vote; 
they should be deprived of the franchise not because 
they are uneducated, but because they are mentally 
deficient.” And, as though to leave no doubt that it 
is by this automatic machinery that the new aristoc- 
racy is to be ground out, the learned gentleman says: 
“We cannot hope for a timocracy, that is, a govern- 
ment by honor or worth, because there are as yet no 
satisfactory laboratory tests for character, as there 
are for mentality.” Presumably in the good time com- 
ing, when the laboratory shall have done its perfect 
work, we shall see how foolish it is for any child to 
strive to be more truthful, or unselfish, or persevering 
than nature intended him to be; but while waiting 
for the golden age of character tests, let us be thank- 
ful that we are living in the silver age of the intelli- 
gence tests and not in that dark and barbarous time 


[ose is-nothing more wholesome for a democ- 


when there was no machine with which to classify us 
at all. 

At just what point Dr. Cutten would draw the in- 
telligence line is not made clear in his talk; but it is 
quite clear that he would have the disfranchised por- 
tion of the population constitute a very large part of 
the whole. Occasionally, indeed, he speaks of the 
proposed intellectual ruling class not as an aristoc- 
racy but as an oligarchy; and in point of fact an oli- 
garchy it would have to be if it were to fulfill its 
purpose. The trouble about the present electorate, it 
appears, is that it is not capable of forming competent 
judgments on complex matters like the tariff, for ex- 
ample; and if we are to confine the suffrage to per- 
sons who can do that kind of thing really well, the 
electorate would have to be extremely select. But, be 
that as it may, the disfranchised would be a vast multi- 
tude; a multitude so great that, in discussing the 
feasibility of his scheme, its author feels called upon 
to point out why in his judgment it would be in no 
great danger of being overthrown by a revolution on 
the part of the disfranchised masses. 

Now, of course, Dr. Cutten, a man of culture and 
certainly of an alert mind, must be as well aware as 
anybody that the chance of any such scheme of dis- 
franchisement being adopted is just about as great as 
that of our asking the Sultan of Turkey to come and 
rule over us. Is it not then, it may be asked, sheer 


waste of time to discuss the matter? I think not. As 


a practical proposal, to be sure, it is not worth a 
moment’s consideration. Even as an ideal, it is hardly 
worth solicitous attention; for I am sure that nine 
persons out of ten will reject it instinctively, and need 
no logical analysis to fortify their spontaneous con- 
clusion. The aristocracy which Dr. Cutten thinks so 
ideally desirable would be the most priggish, the most 
offensive, the most unhuman, that the world has ever 
known; and it is arguable that even from the stand- 
point of efficiency it would be likely to prove a melan- 
choly failure. More goes to government than intelli- 
gence; and democracy, with all its deplorable weak- 
nesses and errors, does somehow keep in touch with 
those deeper things that transcend intelligence. There 
is hardly any more danger of Dr. Cutten’s machine- 
made intellectual aristocracy meeting general approval 
as an ideal scheme of government than of its being 
adopted as a practical proposal. 

What does give real interest to the scheme is the 
state of mind behind it; for, while in his conclusion 
Dr. Cutten will probably have few supporters, the gen- 
eral idea behind it is also behind a tendency which 
is just now playing a great part in highly important 
and influential quarters. I do not wish to pass judg- 
ment either on the accuracy or on the desirability of 
the intelligence tests; they rest on a genuine scientific 
foundation, and there are unquestionably good uses 
to which they can be put. But it will not do to leave 
to specialists the deeper questions that are involved 
in any far-reaching innovation. The eugenist, for ex- 
ample, may show by flawless reasoning that a superior 
breed would result from forbidding marriage to all 
who are below a certain standard; but the gain would 
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be purchased at the sacrifice of that sense of funda- 
mental human worth which is- at the heart of all that 
is best in the relations of man to man. 

Dr. Cutten tells us, not by way of criticism, but quite 


- the contrary—by way of support for his own scheme— 


that by the use of the intelligence tests in the public 
schools “we are already building a caste system as 
rigid as that in India.” This is, of course, an ex- 
aggeration. But it comes not from an enemy, but 
from a hearty advocate, of the intelligence-test plan; 
and, exaggerated or not, it points to a tendency truly 
inherent in the system and likely to become more and 
more manifest as time goes on, if it is adhered to and 
extended. Moreover, this is but one of many instances 
of the sway-in our time of a blind devotion to the de- 
mands of efficiency. Efficiency obtained by the elimi- 
nation of senseless waste, by improvement in mechan- 
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ical processes, by clearing our minds of error or fal- 
lacy, is a blessing; but efficiency pursued at the ex- 
pense of primary human values, at the cost of lower- 
ing the dignity, the self-respect,-the hopefulness—even 
though it be illusory hopefulness—of millions, is pur- 
chased at infinitely too high a price. To what ex- 
tent the intelligence tests tend to do this, I do not 
presume to say; but certain I am that the question of 


whether they do or not is immeasurably more impor- ° 


tant than the question of how much efficiency they 
may turn out or how much waste they may avoid. It 
is a sorry progress that we are making if- we have 
progressed to the point where we can no longer afford 
to suffer any material sacrifice for the sake of preserv- 
ing the fundamental values of life. “For what is a 
man profited if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” 


The Collapse of Constitutional Government 
By Chester T. Crowell 


I—How Elections Are Carried in Texas 


[Mr. Crowell, during the autumn election campaign, had 
a remarkable opportunity to observe the activities of the 
Ku Klux Klan in Texas, whither he, as a former Texan, 
was summoned by a group of enlightened persons in order 
to help fight the criminal methods of this outrageous or- 
ganization. “Two-gun men” were indeed very much 
needed, and Mr. Crowell was not separated from these 
‘weapons of defense day or night.—Editor.] 


the Southern and Southwestern : States, then 

part of the Middle Western, part of the North- 
western, and finally through the Eastern States has 
at last begun to attract serious attention. Constitu- 
tional government has absolutely collapsed over large 
areas of the Southern States. But one could get 
heated denials of that statement from the very places 
‘where the collapse is most flagrant and alarming. To 
prove the denial, those who make it would be delighted 
to get their hands on anyone casting aspersions upon 
their government so they could tar and feather him. 
‘They would show him whether constitutional govern- 
ment had collapsed! They’d teach him something with 
a whip laid across his bare back until the blood flowed! 
And the baffling feature of this state of mind is that 
they would be sincere. They would explain that owing 
to the noble activities of the Ku Klux Klan many un- 
desirable persons “had been run out of town” and 
they would argue that in all their beatings and tarrings 
and warnings to leave town they had never made an 
error. “The invisible eye has seen,” they always re- 
port, as though they possessed some sort of mechanism 
not hampered by human imperfections. But the plain 
truth of the matter is that they have made many hor- 
rible errors, as any body of men is sure to do when 
they attempt to try criminal cases in secret without 
the defendant being present or having an opportunity 
to confront the witnesses or call witnesses. It seems 
that they do not know that those provisions of the 
Bill of Rights which safeguard a defendant grew out 
of long and painful experience and were not jumbled 
together as the thought of a moment to provide red 


T' HE spread of the Ku Klux Klan through first 


tape in criminal trials. I personally know of one case 
of the whipping of an old woman who was sick in 
bed at the time she was dragged out and stripped 
naked and beaten by both men and women. After 
the disgraceful affair this mob committee made a writ- 
ten statement that the woman was contributing to the 
delinquency of her daughter. The girl in question 
wasn’t her daughter; and the woman had exhausted 
her resources in trying to be a good foster parent, but 
chronic ill health made the task too much for her. I 
personally know of another case in which. a young 
married man in Houston, Texas, was charged by scan- 





dal with certain moral lapses; he was taken out at night 
by a hooded mob and beaten. An assistant district 
attorney of Houston, George E. B. Peddy, stated pub- 
licly after investigating the case thoroughly, that 
he failed to discover even a shred of evidence upon 
which a reasonable suspicion could be based. So the 
“invisible eye” is not quite infallible. In the case of 
the Houston man, however, his business was ruined, his 
good name dragged in the dust, and he left the city. It 
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is possible to be vindicated by a trial in an open court, 
but vindication is not the function of secret tribunals. 
They leave a trail of ruin. 

The Ku Klux Klan is probably stronger in Texas 
than in any other State; it controls the State politically 
by controlling the machinery of the Democratic Party; 
it numbers in its membership probably a majority of 
the officials and certainly a very large majority of the 
peace-officers. The calm complaisance of the maority 
of the population who are not members of the Ku 
Klux Klan can only be explained by their ignorance of 
the fundamentals of government. The fact that this 
organization is setting up a separate government which 
attempts to rise superior to constitutional government 
seems not to excite them in the least. They hear of 
someone being dragged away from his dinner table 
to be beaten or tarred and feathered, and usually they 
dismiss it with: “Well, maybe he deserved it.” It 
does not seem to occur to them that the same evidence 
which convicted him in a secret session of the Ku Klux 
Klan could just as well have been offered before a 
district judge and a jury in open court. A friend of 
mine put the case in Texas recently in the following 
words: “The issue in this State is whether we are 
going to have courthouse justice or river-bottom jus- 
tice.” In that particular campaign in which my friend 
made speeches the people of Texas voted by an over- 
whelming majority for river-bottom justice. 

Before the Democratic primary election in Texas 
last July there were six candidates for the Democratic 
nomination for United States Senator. Three of them 
were members of the Ku Klux Elan. Before the pri- 
mary election took place the Ku Klux Klan held a pri- 


mary of its own, an elimination contest in which the 


three klansmen were voted upon by klansmen. The 
other three candidates were not considered at all. The 
klansmen, having selected their nominee, went into 
the Democratic primaries .and voted solidly for the 
man who won in their klan primary. In this way they 
ensured the nomination of a klansman. When these 
facts filtered out a large body of Democrats decided to 
bolt the primary, taking the position that the success- 
ful candidate was really the Ku Klux Klan nominee 
and not the Democratic nominee. These bolters joined 
with the Republicans and put up a fusion candidate. 
He was defeated by more than 100,000 majority. It 
seemed to make no difference to the vast majority of 
the voters that they had gone into a primary to vote 
their single votes when “the deck was already stacked” 
and one of the candidates had 120,000 oath-bound votes 
to start with. In Oregon the klan is in the Republican 
Party, in the South it is in the Democratic Party, and 
when it fails in a primary election to nominate a klans- 
man it never fails to put up an independent ticket if 
there is any hope of success. 

There are, no doubt, many patriotic men in the klan 
who believe that through its operations a higher class 
of candidates can be induced to run for office. In 
some localities that hope has been realized, but taking 
the general averages for Texas as an example or for 
any group of States, there does not seem to be any 
notable change one way or the other. The outstanding 
feature of klan operations in politics is obviously 
fanatical loyalty to the klan group which generates 
violations of the election laws and then excuses them. 
That was particularly the case in Texas in the last 
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Democratic primary; largely through klan activities 
a campaign fund at least four times the legal jimit 
fixed by State statute, and perhaps ten times the limit, 
was raised and expended in behalf of this candidate. 
When the fact that he had violated the election laws 
was proved against him in the thirteenth district 
court at Corsicana, Texas, the klan rallied more loyally 
than ever to his support. The uncontradicted testimony 
before that court showed the raising and expenditure 
of four times the legal limit for campaign expenses. 

Immediately after the trial at Corsicana, Earle B. 
Mayfield, the Ku Klux Klan nominee for Senator (now 
Senator-elect from Texas), went to Dallas to deliver 
a political address. He and the other speakers de- 
nounced the district judge at Corsicana as “a dis- 
They did not go 
into details. This flagrant contempt of court seemed 
to make no impression upon the public. About a week 
later a special meeting of the Bar Association of Na- 
varro County, of which Corsicana is the county seat, 
was held and a resolution was adopted and signed by 
all the attorneys present declaring unbounded faith 
in the district judge both as a man and as a judge. The 
trial of the case, as anyone having knowledge of the 
law and court procedure could see, was eminently 
proper, and certainly not subject to any such criticism 
as the Ku Klux Klan nominee uttered. But he did not 
stop at that; he intimated scandal against the judge 
long before this case came up and added boastingly: 
“The Klan nearly got him.” All of this was reported 
verbatim in the newspapers of Texas at the time. 

It was a widely known fact that the defeated candi- 
dates kept their expenditures well within the legal 
limit. That was certainly a serious handicap in a 
State with five millions of population scattered over 
an area larger than that of any other State in the 
Union. The fact that such behavior as this threatens 
the very foundations of government in this country 
appeared to make very little difference to the people of 
the State. 

An interesting feature of the general election was 
the communication between public officials and officers 
of the Ku Klux Klan about preparation and distribu- 
tion of the blank ballots and election supplies. The 
principal officer of the Ku Klux Klan for a town or city 
is called the Cyclops. On one occasion a member of 
an election board informed me by long distance tele- 
phone that he was proceeding with the preparation 
and distribution of election supplies for the general 
election, according to the telegraphed instructions of 
the Cyclops. I asked him if the Cyclops in question 
was by any chance a public official. He innocently re- 
plied: “Yes, he’s the Cyclops.” So far as that citizen 
was concerned, it didn’t even seem peculiar to him to 
be accepting orders from the Cyclops regarding the 
business of the State. He should have received his 
instructions from the Secretary of State, but the in- 
congruity of his action did not impress him at all. He 
had no more right to accept orders from the Cyclops 
than from the Grand Commander of the Knights of 
Pythias. But such is the prestige the Ku Klux Klan 
has won in politics in Texas, that he probably had more 
faith in the Cyclops than in the sheriff or the Governor. 
In other words, constitutional government has col- 
lapsed there—and those who have taken an oath to 
uphold it do not even know it has collapsed. 
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The Player’s Christmas 


_ How Francis Wilson Served His Six Gray Guests 
By Harry Lee ! 


Like proud old dames, 
Are all oblivious to things they disapprove. 
Not theirs the crashing elevated trains 
That pass the Square along Ninth Avenue; 
Not theirs the tall apartment- 
house, 
The garish folk, who with such 
heedless airs 
Open the quaint iron gates and 
climb the steps 
Where gentlefolk have been. 


To stately houses of West Twentieth, 


Theirs Chelsea Square, 

The ivied cloisters of the ancient 
School, 

The tower, the chimes, 

The green tree-shadowed campus 

Where sparrows chatter all day long, 

The high slim-barred iron fence 

Through which the passers-by, 

Weary of brick and stone, 

May catch a glimpse of peace. 











Francis Wilson 


Prim old red houses with green shutters wide, 
For all their pride how warm their hearts. 

And one of them is called “The Christmas House,” 
Its latch-string always out, 

Always on wintry nights a fire on the hearth, 
Always hale welcome for the new-come guest. 
And at the Blessed Season children come, 

From uptown, down, East side and West, 

To share the Christmas cheer. 


How sweet the rooms are then with tang of pine, 
How red the holly glowing from the green! 
And in a circle by the laughing blaze 

They sit wide-eyed and still, 

To hear how long ago, one Christmas Eve, 

A teacher in the School across the way 

Wrote for his little ones the tale of old St. Nick. 
“And don’t you ’spose it might have been 

Upon this roof, this very, very roof 

That Santa’s reindeer pranced?” 

And: “Say it please again— 

Oh, please—just one time more!” 

“Twas the night before Christmas 

When all through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, 

Not even a ——” 


O to the Christmas House the Player came, 
The hale gray Player on his merry quest. 
Clang went the bell. 
He entered in a swirl of wind and snow. 
Goodwill was in his twinkling eyes and voice. 
Shaking the whiteness from his cap, his furry coat, 
Eager to tell his story, he began 
Before the stairs were climbed. 
“T seek,” he said, “six guests, six Christmas guests. 


Old folks, poor folks (though I dislike the term) 
Since poor folks often are the rich, 

And rich folks poor— 

I’ll be alone this Christmas Day, 

And so I thought I’d have six guests 

And—” here he paused. 

He sat before the hearth, his hands upon his knees, 
And chuckled at the blaze 

As though it were his gay confederate. 


“And yet the host will not be there, 

That is I thought— 

You see I haven’t played the part these many moons, 

I thought that I’d make up as butler (do you see?) 
And serve the meal. Muttonchop whiskers, 

Haughty mien and all the ‘business’! 

’En’ry I’ll be, but—don’t misunderstand me!” 

(His eyes grew very tender as he spoke.) 

“Don’t think I would embarrass my good guests. 

I know too well the tragedy of poverty and age, 

Of illness and the dread of what’s to come. 

No, no, not that! But— 

Well, I want to play the part, I want to have the guests, 
The years go by, we never know, 

And it is Christmas-time— 

So twenty-four East Twentieth, at Gramercy, top floor, 
On Christmas night at six 

A feast fit for the gods, I promise that! 

The guests—I leave with you.” 


Six Christmas guests— 
(We counciled late that night) 
Six guests—who should they be! 


The little seamstress? No, ’twould only frighten her, 
She’s lived alone too long. 

Taylor, the old book-keeper? 

He has a chum out Yonkers-way 

And spends the day with him. 

Miss Latimer? Ah, ’twould hurt her pride, 

However well the gift was meant. 


‘McCallums? Yes, they might! 


Dear auld Scotch Margot wi’ her Ulster moh. 
That’s two—and Widow Mullen maybe. _ 

Oh, and the Sheas, Cock-Robin and his Wren! 
That would be five! And Mrs. Hallam— 

How she’d love it all: the pictures and the books. 
And she would say: “The so and sos at Irvington 
Had this or that; I was a girl in Irvington.” 
(Poor soul, with just her tippling printer 

And her crutch)— 

That’s six—if they can come. 


To see them all—Margot McCallum! 

“Ay, ye’re richt, a mon like that 

Micht find a jawb for Jawn. 

The boss says he’s o’er deef; poor Jawn, 

He’s daft-like worritin’ aboot his jawb! 

They’ll be graund folk no doot! I’ve got ma black, 
The Scotch aye keeps a guid black laid awa’. 
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I’ll mak’ Jawn come!” McCallums silently bring up the rear, 

The Widow Mullen: “Shure I’ll come and thank yez! Jawn now quite wide awake. 

What will the neighbors say? Cock Robin and his Wren lead all the rest. 
‘Among those prisint, dressed in crape-dy shane, It is not new to them: why in Belfast 

Was Mrs. Bridgit Mullen!’ Oh—ho—!” No man in livery could outdo James Shea in dignity. 
“We'll be there with bells on!’”’ roars Shea. Top floor, up, up—flight after giddy flight. 
“And jingling!” pipes. his Wren. . The elevator door glides open, shuts. 

Old Mrs. Hallam: “Me! Oh, my, how wonderful They are alone—— ‘ 

To be his guest at Christmas-time! “Touch the button, Mister Shea!” 

I saw him years ago in Erminie! The Widow Mullen titters nervously, 

A young man brought me down from Irvington, “Whativer happens thin we’ll blame on you’se!” 
My home was there. My, no—I’ll not be late, Shea’s huge forefinger does the deed, 

Me and my crutch, we’ll manage it on time.” The great dark door swings wide. 


HE BUTLER—white-ruffled, swelling front, 
Honk-honk! “God save us ’tis the chaise!” Gold lace and lavender, knee-breeches, 

The Widow Mullen spies it first. Shining buckles set atop, with haughty upnosed face, 

Her bonnet is awry but gaily so. : Red, rampant mutton-chops. Eyes 


ONK-honk! before the Christmas-house: 


“Here, Missus Hallam, let me tie 

The muffler ’round your t’roat, ’tis 
cold outside. 

And take my arm, dear—so!” 


“Jawn, ye sleepy-head! Ho, Jawn, 
oor caur is here!” 
Margot gives her husband’s arm a 


nudge. 

His bald pate topples, dodders, lifts; 
he blinks, 

His hand behind his ear, ‘“‘What’s that 
ye say?” 


“Oor caur!” she calls. 

John should have told her then and 
there 

How beautiful she was: 

Her eyes as blue, her cheeks as like 
a rose, 

As when he wooed her forty years 
ago, 

Hair like a silver crown. But all he 
said was: ‘ 

“Eh? I heard ye at the furst!” 

The Sheas sweep down the stairs: 
Cock Robin and his Wren. 

She pipes—not over quietly: 

“This minds me of the days in Old 


that looked over you, 
Not through you, more’s the luck! 
“My gintlemin” he drawls “’as been 


detained, 

’E’ll be ’ere soon. Laidies—this 
wy!” 

He shoos them like four little startled 
hens 

Into a mirrored room and shuts the 
door. 


“If that’s the butler, leddies, 

Lord save us from the boss!” the 
Widow Mullen sighs, 

Untying  bonnet-strings, undoing 
countless pins, 

And brushing back her pale tight- 
twisted hair. 











Margot McCallum finds imaginary 
lint 

Upon her decent black. The Wren 
before the mirror 

Preens, straightens her “tortle-shell” ; 

Fixes, so it may show, the topaz in 


wit Hifi f the lace 
Teed ua d About her wrinkled throat. 


“When we was in Belfast 
Before reverses in the business came, 


Belfast, Soirees like this was common. Any 
Our coach and pair a-waitin’ at the door!” night we—” 
' Margot broke in: “I wunner how my Jawn is makin’ 
Honk-honk, honk-honk! Away, across the town, oot!” 


“Don’t worry,” chirps the Wren, 
“He’s with my James; he’ll be all right.” 


Old snow-flung Chelsea far and far behind. 
Fifth Avenue a glimpse— 
A glimmering vista to the Arch. Honk-honk! 
White trees again and dignified old homes. 
“Tis Gramercy !”.— 
Mrs. Hallam’s voice is filled with awe: 
“Where Edwin Booth lived—! 
Long ago I came from Irvington to see—!” 
Honk-honk! The car is slowing, swerving, They huddle waiting, still for once, 
Now it stops before a canopy that leads up marble The little clucking things— 

steps; And from a dusky room beyond, tiptoeing squeakily, 
A wide, wide hall, a man in livery. Looms towering James and Margot’s bantam Jawn. 
Click, the receiver’s up, here comes the man, 
Frills, ’broidery and all! 


Somewhere beyond the door, out of the unexplored, 
A sharp bell trills. “God help us all!” 

The Widow Mullen cries, leading the way, 

“Tis tur-rkey-toime—” 

But no, ’twas the telephone, the butler answering. 





“God save us!” Widow Mullen breathes. 
Old Mrs. Hallam on her arm again, 
Her worn crutch clicking on the slippery floor. 








“My Mahster sends regrets ’e cahn’t be ’ere!” 
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(“Oh me, oh my!” old Mrs. Hallam sighs.) 

“°F says ’e’s vurry sorry, ’e only wants, sez ’e, 

Yez all should ’ave a jolly toime befittin’ 0’ the D’y; 
And with yer pardon too, ’e sez as I (’Enry’s me noime) 
Should take ’is place so far as such may be; 

And so between us we should ’ave 

A Christmas Noight to be remembered of! 

And now, with yer permission, dinner’s sar-rved!” 


There is great fluttering then among the Six. 
Ah, wonderful, at last dinner is served, 

And "n’ry smiling, bowing, waves the way. 
What if old Jawn stands not upon the order, 
Goes at once. Auld Margot’s restraining hand, 
Just missing his coattail, failing to hold him back. 
Does not James Shea, remembering Belfast, 
Bow all the ladies in? 

Ah, lovely—candle-light and shimmering glass 
And frosty silver things, and violets, 

Biue sweet-breathed violets as if ’twere Spring. 


Cock Robin at the head of course, his Wren upon the 
right, 

And at the left, with ’Enry’s tender help, 

What need now of a crutch, old Mrs. Hallam, 

Musing of that time when she was young in Irvington. 

Then Margot, still fair fashed with Jawn’s mistake. 

And at the end, glum, furtive, thinking food, 

Good Jawn himself. And at his other hand 

The Widow Mullen, smothering her mirth, 

And thinking how that very night 

She’ll let the neighbors know; she hears them say: 

“The Widow Mullen’s in Sassiety!” 

And ’Enry-——what a man ’e is! 

“* Ave this and do ’ave more.” And ’ow he laughs, 

Jiggling the pitcher till the ice laughs too. 

What bald preposterous jokes old James Shea cracks: 
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“Ho-ho!” he roars, “Ha-ha!” 

Then in a huge guffaw the point is lost, 
But pshaw—who cares, who cares— 
’Tis Christmas Night— 


ND afterward the gracious room beyond, 
The roaring fire at its farthest end, 

Below the pictured waste of stormy sea, 
The pulsing dreamy light, the books to read. 
And one could read forever (so Mrs. Hallam thought) 
Yet not read all the books whose wistful souls 
Were calling from the walls. 
Think of the Widow Mullen, toasting her aged toes 
Before the blaze, chaffing with James, - 
Who with high gusto puffs a rare cigar. 
Though Margot fears it’s breath be ’ower strong. : 


Surely some Irish fiddler hides 

Within the dark walls of the phonograph. 
Such rare, such ribald, such unbridled notes 
Set ’Enry all agog, with twirls 

And twiddling toes, with fore and back, 
Till Widow Mullen joins all rakishly, 

And jigs until her teetering knob of hair 
Outdoes its pins and falls. 


Then, from the night the great chimes call, 
And ’Enry parts the lattice: all exclaim 

To see the loveliness of snowy roofs 

And faintly sparkling trees so far below. 
Chime, chime—and then they lift their eyes 
And all are still—— 


O in great peace beneath the starry sky, 
The Player and his six gray guests 
Bade Christmas Day farewell 
And hailed its memory—— 


A Gift of National Importance 


By Gardner Teall 


have presented to the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art a new wing to be devoted exclusively to 
American art of the Colonial, Revolutionary and early 
Republican periods. This is a gift of national im- 
portance as Dr. Robinson, Director of the Museum, 
points out, and is one of unusual munificence and unique 
character in its application to broadening the Museum’s 
sphere of educational influence. 

The construction of this new American Art Wing has 
already been begun on plans prepared by Grosvenor 
Atterbury. It will be a three-story structure 81 feet 
by 60 feet, and will stand alone in what ultimately will 
be the court of the Museum, with a passageway leading 
to it from the north end of the present Morgan Wing. 
The plans call for eighteen exhibition rooms in which 
objects will be arranged in chronological grouping. The 
Museum already has a large number of early American 
art objects of the highest order which will be installed 
in the new wing. This material is not confined to any 
one section of the country, but ranges from the northern 
to the southern extremities of the thirteen original 


M R. and Mrs. Robert W. de Forest of New York 


states. In the Museum Bulletin, Dr. Robinson calls 
attention to the fact that this bringing together. of. our 
early American art will afford a comprehensive survey 
of its evolution as well as of its varying characteristics 
such as has not, heretofore, been possible anywhere 
in America. This new wing will, says Dr. Robinson, 
“teach the present and future generations of our people 
that the men to whose struggles they owe the founda- 
tion of the American Commonwealth were refined in 
their taste and by no means indifferent to beauty. 
Though for the most part they neglected the arts of 
painting and sculpture, their instinct found its expres- 
sion in the houses they. built and the furniture they 
bought for daily use. Their builders and craftsmen 
were endowed with a fine sense of line, proportion, and 
the proper limits of decoration. Their work is never 
vulgar. When they borrowed from the older styles 
they chose the best, and put into that something of 
their own individuality. They and their patrons. were 
in close sympathy with each other, and we have only 
recently begun to recognize that the: result of this. wed 
pathy is full of significance for us.” 
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Judge Hooper on Propaganda 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


Hooper, took off his spectacles and raised his 
eyebrows questioningly at Court Officer Durfey. 

“I only want to ask you, judge,” said Durfey, “what 
is this propaganda business a man hears so much about 
these days?” 

“I can tell you in one word, Durfey,” said Judge 
Hooper. “Propaganda is a thick wad of spongy paper 
on which have been mimeographed the letters of the 
alphabet arranged in the form of words for the purpose 
of making black look white and white look like the 
golden radiance that beats around the Throne. When 
neatly done up in an envelope the wad is mailed to 
eight thousand two hundred and sixty-four editors in 
the hope that one of them will say, ‘Jim, the meeting 
of the school board has been postponed until next 
Tuesday, which leaves a hole as big as the court house 
on page seven; stick in enough of this junk to fill it.’ 

“At the present time, Durfey, the main habitat of 
the propaganda bug is the great city of New York, to 
which the famous and infamous 
writers of fiction flock in eager , 
but hungry herds, and go bust. 
For the purpose of the propa- 
gandist New York is the fine 
flower of perfection, being situ- 
ated on the outskirts of the 
largest stone post office on the 
Western Hemisphere and contain- 
ing more dealers in second-hand | 
flat-topped desks than any other 
cosmopolis on earth. A fair-to- 
middling typewriter can be rent- 
ed for $1.00 per month, and the 
splendid freedom with which 
many of the commercial classes 
display a fifteen-dollar overcoat 
with a placard saying ‘This mag- 
nificent all-wool garment, for- 
merly $85, now marked down to 
$45” induces a noble scorn for 
unimportant details such as truth. 

“In spreading his glad tidings 
the propagandist first requires a 
sour lemon that he is to prove is 
a sweet orange if not the true 
golden apple of tne Hesperides. 
It may be that the nation of Ruri- 
tania. has spent the past forty 
years playfully cutting the livers 
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out of the Methodist Episcopal “Proving the French are swan-feathered angels” 


missionaries and using them for 

fish bait, the Ruritanians being followers of the prophet 
Hogus and sore as a pup at all other sects. All is 
well for forty years, but suddenly the Dekko-Bojacks 
decide to buy Ford cars and cast hungry glances at 
the gasoline mines of Ruritania. For the purpose of 
proclamations they declare that Amos B. Gubb, of 
Olean, Ohio, who is now liverless and defunct at the 
hands of the Ruritanians, was a second cousin of the 
Dujack of Dekko-Bojackia—I’m speaking parabolically, 
you understand, Durfey—and go to war. Instantly 





the Dekko-Bojackians send a gent with a two-foot 
beard and a breath loaded with garlic to the United 
States. He has a fist full of real money. Coinstantly 
the Ruritanians send another gent, with a beard two 
feet and a half long and eight inches wide at the base, 
to New York. He has two fists full of money, not of 
the Ruritanian waste-basket brand. 

“The idea, in general, Durfey, is that the national 
color of Ruritania is yellow and the national color of 
Dekko-Bojackia is blue, and the brain of the Ameri- 
can—in the opinion of them foreigners—is white mush. 
The object is to squirt yellow into the brain of the 
intelligent citizen of the Land of the Free until it is 
solid yellow, or to squirt blue into it until it is beauti- 
ful blue mush, thus creating a properly mushy public 
sentiment that will induce the Department of State 
to advise the Dekko-Bojacks that the gasoline mines 
are none of our business, or cause it to telegraph the 
Ambassador to Ruritania that the Methodist Episcopal 
missionaries always did have too many livers and are 
better off without a few, and that 
the gasoline mines of Ruritania 
must remain Ruritanian, yours 
truly, dictated but not read. 

“The first step of the long- 
bearded patriot from Ruritania, 
Durfey, is to find a restaurant 
where they serve vodka with the 
tea, after which he hires a fiction- 
ist in a cutaway coat and white 
spats, and turns him loose at the 
rented typewriter, paying him 
the first real money he has earned 
since last June when he con- 
ducted the propaganda campaign 
proving the French are murder- 
ing thieves—a campaign he was 
well fitted to undertake since just 
before that he had conducted the 
campaign proving the French are 
swan-feathered angels with plat- 
inum halos. He spits on his 
hands, sticks a sheet of paper in 
the typewriter and begins: ‘It is 
unfortunate that the news from 
Ruritania for the last eighty 
years has had to come by way 
of Dekko-Bojackia, since every 
blame word has been censored 
and nothing but lies defaming 
the delightful Ruritanians has 
come to us. At last word has 
come direct, by courier. from Pippalonga via Gumbus- 
oga, and we have the truth about the much touted 
liver business. No livers were ever taken from Meth- 
odish Episcopal missionaries and fed to the fishes. 
The truth is that one—only one, mind you—Methodist 
Episcopal missionary back in 1897 looked a little peaked 
and the chief surgeon of the king, speaking of it, said 
“Your majesty, maybe our dear missionary friend 
would buck up a little if he took a few doses of cod- 
liver oil.” It was this the cursed black Dekko-Bojacks 
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twisted into unfounded lies.’ And at the same time, 
Durfey, in the Dekko-Bojack shop across the street 
the other eager (for wages) new-made patriot of Dek- 
ko-Bojackia is writing: ‘The Truth About the Ruri- 
tanian Massacres; late advices from Ukka-Logak, on 
the frontier, give proof that instead of 7,654 mission- 
aries having been de-livered by the Ruritanians, the 
actual total is 97,642, and in some cases two and even 
three livers were removed from each.’ ” 

“T should think,” said Durfey, “that such a confusion 
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of propagandas would be confusing to the American 
public.” 

“It is, Durfey,” said Judge Hooper. “The net result 
is one of two things. Either half the brains of Amer- 
ica get violently yellow and the other half violently 
blue, causing grand rages about things that are none 
of our business, or the yellow and blue mix and we 
are a rich, verdant green. And the way we swallow 
this propaganda stuff, Durfey, I’m beginning to think 
green is what we are.” 


England Returns to the Party System 


By Stephen Gwynn 


more than an ordinary interest. England with 

its extraordinary political instinct has decided 
that in a difficult world it must get back to the methods 
to which it has been accustomed; and the country re- 
verts, doggedly and without enthusiasm, to a party sys- 
tem. UndertheCoalition there wasa choice between per- 
sons, and Lloyd George held the field against all comers ; 
but with him as leader the majority in Parliament 
found itself committed to a policy in Ireland that it dis- 
liked; and when elsewhere things began to go wrong 
there was revolt. All the outstanding Conservatives in 
the Coalition stood by Lloyd George; they could not 
break from him without condemning a policy which 
was their own work; they could not admit, and it would 
not have been true to admit, that they had merely acted 
under his orders. But the rank and file broke away 
and ranged themselves behind the one Conservative 
leader who had been for some time out of office. Under 
Mr. Bonar Law, the Conservatives presented themselves 
as a solid party. Labor stood for a definite alternative ; 
it also was a party. But the Liberals, divided in allegi- 
ance between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith, were 
nothing; there was no prospect that they could form 
an alternative administration. And so the country at 
the polls wiped out two-thirds of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
following, and strengthened considerably the small band 
that followed Mr. Asquith. But it doubled Labor’s 
representation and it took very little away from the 
overwhelming mass of Conservatives. As a result there 
is an administration in power, and likely to stay in 
power, backed up by a body of members all accepting 
the same party ticket, who number considerably more 
than half the House; while in the minority, Labor, 
being also under a united discipline, has a great pre- 
ponderance. 

It might seem certain then that Labor would become 
the real alternative to Conservatism. There is a clear, 
well-marked difference of policy between Labor and 
Conservatism. There is no such gulf fixed between the 
purposes of Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Asquith, still less 
between those of Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Lloyd George. 
If one did not know England, one would infer that 
Liberalism was destined to wither into a new group or 
collection of groups. But knowing England, and the 
English passion for compromise, I reach a different 
conclusion. The party system has never meant that 
there shall be a real reversal of policy in consequence of 
an election—except perhaps on the Irish question, and 
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even then the reversal has been apparent rather than 
real. The change made at an election was essentially the 
discarding of one administration and putting in another. 
It was a choice not between black and white, but 
between gray and brown. For that reason, I think that 
the country will regard a Liberal and not a Labor man 
as the possible alternative to Mr. Bonar Law. But the 
possibility will be extremely remote unless and until 
Liberals reunite, or form an alliance with Labor on the 
basis of modifying Labor’s programme into some such 
compromise as England always prefers. 

At elections Conservatism always has a great ad- 
vantage. The man who says. “Let us stand where we 
are” can rally a bigger crowd than one who says, “Let 
us advance.” For the latter’s following is apt to split 
on the question: “In which direction?” 

Labor in this election has ceased to be Labor in the 
old sense. The Labor party which in 1906 came back 
some sixty strong was a party of trade-unionists. It 
represented a class. Any man in it who had not been 
a manual worker was exceptional and was suspect. 
There were only two or three of them; and the 
ablest of them, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, was not al- 
lowed to continue in leadership, and was out of 
Parliament for several years. He returns now, 
and the assumption is that he will lead. There 
comes in also a group of men wholly new in type, 
products of the expensive public school and of the old 
universities, rich men or rich men’s sons. Five or six 
of them were for a long time Liberal members, men of 
mark for high ideals and trained intelligence. Mr. 
Trevelyan, son of the historian, Mr. Ponsonby, in his 
youth a page to Queen Victoria, Mr. Noel Buxton and 
his brother Charles, members of a rich Quaker banking 
family, now great landowners; Colonel Wedgwood, also 
of Quaker stock, famous in the potteries; and with them 
two King’s Counsel, one of whom, Mr. Hemmerde was 
counted among brilliant young Liberal members in 1906, 
while the other, Mr. Patrick Hastings, has at this 
moment an amazing reputation at the bar. All these 
belong to Labor up to date, and plainly the class basis 
is abolished and a theory takes its place. Labor means 
something new. It means the substitution of collective 
ownership for private enterprise. It wants a new world. 

This is the party which comes second in numbers in 
the whole House. Its leader should be, by parliamentary 
usage, leader of the Opposition. Its ranks should 
furnish the alternative administration. But if England 
voted to put this party into power England would be 
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voting for such a plunge as England has never yet 
taken; and if the smallest prospect of that revolution 
appeared, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith would 
immediately range themselves and their following on the 
side of Mr. Bonar Law. There is undoubtedly a large 
Socialist party in England; but in its case the old say- 
ing has to be reversed. Nothing will be so fatal to its 
progress as success. Socialism as a system you must 
either accept or reject. You can no more take part of 
it than half a watch; and there is probably no country 
in the world, not even France, where the principle of 
private ownership and private enterprise will be more 
jealously defended than in Great Britain. Rightly or 
wrongly, England will regard a Labor administration 
as a plunge into Socialism. It will only give power to 
Labor to influence administration, not to control it. 

Another force will be pushing events in this direction. 
Mr. Lloyd George remains by far the greatest personal 
force in England. Unless all forecasts are wrong, his 
personal prestige will gain by a period of opposition, 
when he can attack instead of being constantly on the 
defensive. Like Mr. Asquith, he is one of the elder 
statesmen of Europe, but unlike Mr. Asquith he is not 
aged. Liberals know that they must be led by one or 
the other, and the choice was thus described: “To 
follow Lloyd George is to give up all personal liberty. 
To follow Asquith is to give up all hope.” If, as is more 
than probable, Mr. Asquith is outdone by his younger 
rival, when both are in the same situation, his personal 
inclination for ease is less likely to be resisted by the 
ambition which others entertain for him. He holds 
his seat by a majority of only 300 in a total of 25,000 
and the path to the House of Lords is easy walking 
and leads to an end of effort. But even were he with- 
drawn, many of his adherents would refuse to come 
under the standard of Mr. Lloyd George, whom they 
hate with a domestic aversion; and even a united Liberal 
Party would be only one-fifth of the House at present. 
Plainly, those who desire to present an alternative ad- 
ministration which the electorate at large will take 
seriously must consider how to sink differences. 

If Labor were in alliance with Mr. Lloyd George the 
British public would know perfectly well that there 
was a guarantee against Socialism. Mr. Lloyd George 
is of peasant stock and he has the peasant’s attachment 
to private ownership. But he has the peasant’s feeling, 
and the preacher’s, towards those who have great pos- 
sessions, and, so far as observation guides me, the true 
desire of British Labor is to see wealth distributed 
much rather than to see ownership abolished. Mr. 
Lloyd George is for private enterprise, but he is just 
as ready to rob the rich man’s henroosts as in the days 
before the war. If he likes to lead the country in a 
campaign for the special taxation of excessive wealth, 
he needs no new machinery; the graduated income tax 
is there in operation, ready to his hand, and one can 
see him at the head of a whirlwind that would whoop 
up Liberals and Labor into frenzy. 

You cannot fight a fight of this sort without a leader, 
and Labor has no leader, they refuse to have a leader; 
a sessional chairman is appointed, but it has been 
hitherto fixed that he shall not hold office beyond two 
sessions. They will not, of course, accept Mr. Lloyd 


George as their leader, but they will throw their forces 
where he leads. Those forces will lessen, I think, while 
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his augment. Meanwhile, electoral reverse has perhaps 
been of service to Mr. Lloyd George’s true rival. While 
Mr. Winston Churchill remained in the same camp, he 
could never pass his leader, for he was never really 
suited to his grouping. 

To sum up: I expect to see Mr. Asquith go to the 
Lords and so out of active political controversy: Mr. 
Churchill is not likely again soon to take service under 
Mr. Lloyd George, and so may stand aside till he 
comes in against him. Whatever new grouping is formed 
must be a grouping in which Labor represents at least 
half the voting power and therefore must have a very 
advanced programme. But unless it has Mr. Lloyd 
George for its leader, it will have no effective leader- 
ship and will be suspect of Bolshevism. Plainly, how- 
ever, a good deal of time must pass before elements so 
discordant can be welded into any degree of fusion; 
and until the British public sees an alternative ministry 
which it does not wholly mistrust, and which it can 
expect to act together, it will keep Mr. Bonar Law in 
power; or if, as is not unlikely, health forces his resigna- 
tion, it will accept anyone of his untalented henchmen 
to carry on. 

Just at present Great Britain is playing for safety 
in fear of external explosions. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
chance lies in convincing the public that unless he and 
his associates come back to power there will be an in- 
ternal. blow-up, much more formidable. Yet, though he 
can frighten the electorate with the bogy of Socialism, 
he cannot get into power without the assistance of 
Labor—-which, regarded in one aspect, is Socialism 
today. It will be his task to persuade Labor to be as 
little Socialist as possible, and to persuade the public 
that no man but he can prevent Labor from turning 
holus bolus into pure Bolshevism. What is in his favor 
is that probably this is the case. The Bonar Law 
Government will certainly produce a fierce reaction 
before long. Those who wish to strike back at Con- 
servatism in power must either go for a gospel or for 
a leader, and Socialism is the only gospel being preached 
effectively. But it is not a gospel congenial to the 
British temperament, and if they see a man to follow 
instead, I think they will follow him. Lloyd George 
is not a Socialist; but he is for the poor and against 
the rich, by instinct, every time and all the time: and 
for this he will be followed alike by those who desire 
to abolish property and by those who desire only that 
the poor man shall be to some degree considered. 


The Cave Man of Mas d’Azil 


By Margaret Adelaide Wilson 


E may have seen the forest follow down the rain, 
Covering the grassy steppes where once the 
snow-deer strayed; 
He may have had some language for his darkest pain, 
For hope and love and gladness: naught remain 
But the little painted stones with which he played. 


Oh, very wise are we, and build our theories high 
Explaining him—lost man without a name, 

The while, may be, far in the smiling sky, 

Our doom waits. now, and gone without a cry 
We'll leave of all our glory only a painted game. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 
The Special Session of Congress 

N November 20 Congress was convened in special 
§ ote On the next day the President addressed the 
two Houses sitting jointly, urging passage of the Ship 
Subsidy Bill. On the 29th the House passed the bill, con- 
siderably amended, 208 to 184. In the Senate all prog- 
ress is being obstructed by the filibuster set afoot by the 
opponents of the Anti-Lynching bill. The fortunes of 
that bill in Congress have brought into bold relief the 
worst features of our legislative system. The main ar- 
gument of its opponents—a powerful one—is that it pro- 
poses Federal invasion of States’ rights. The filibusters 
say that until that bill is dropped there will be no further 
legislation by the present Senate. 


Our Observers at Lausanne 
As it has turned out, our “observers” at Lausanne 
are not mere “unofficial” silent observers 


in fact ruled the State; that Governor Parker was about 
to ask the Federal authorities to assume charge of af- 
fairs, the State Government having ceased to function. 
The story was of course a whopping exaggeration. Never- 
theless it would seem that the Klan has been doing nasty 
and murderous work in some Louisiana communities. And, 
since the Louisiana Klansmen get support from their 
brethren in neighboring States, Governor Parker is asking 
the codperation (through normal channels) of the Federal 
Government and the governments of neighboring States to- 
wards suppression of this preposterous and sinister move- 
ment. Vigorous action is “indicated”; but there’s no 
occasion for getting dreadfully “het up.” 


Senator La Follette 
The country is eagerly or anxiously (according to one’s 
point of view) watching for the “line” Senator LaFollette 
may take in view of the fact that in the next Congress 
he will have (or so it seems) a sufficient following to hold 
the balance of power in both Houses. And 
no doubt the recent election results have 





as at previous European conferences. As 
to silence, au contraire; very much so. 
The “open door and equal commercial op- 
portunity” speech of Mr. Child (our Am- 
bassador to Italy and chief of our “ob- 
servers” at Lausanne) the other day, 
was the chief feature of the conference 
to date. Not only has it aroused a great 
to-do in the conference, but it has also 
provoked an acrimonious controversy 
here at home; some journals asserting 
that our championship of the open door 
in the Near East is not really disinter- 
ested championship of a universally be- 
neficent principle, but rather “calculated” 
to aid and abet certain special interests, 
in particular Standard Oil, and that it 
operates to the prejudice of the Allied 
Powers, especially Great Britain, and to 
the advantage of Turkey. The following, 








so heartened the radicals in the present 
Congress, that during the hard winter of 
its life they will perform unparalleled 
feats of legislative prowess. Mr. LaFol- 
lette is quoted as follows in the New York 
Times: 


The recent elections bring about a situa- 
tion which calls for definite action on the 
part of progressives in Congress. Everyone 
is aware of the disagreement of the small 
number of progressives in Congress with 
those in control, for the time, of party 
leadership. 

Before the elections it was clear that the 
general aims and purposes of these pro- 
gressives were in accord, but the necessary 
elements were not present for the formation 
of an aggressive group, united upon a pro- 
gram of positive procedure. However, dur- 
ing this period of reaction the progressives, 
acting without organization, have defeated 
many vicious legislative proposals and pre- 








however, is to be remarked: that the oil 
about which this logomachy is raging is 
in the Mosul region; that the Mosul re- 
gion is at present a part of the Kingdom 
of Irak, for which Great Britain holds a 
mandate under the League of Nations; that it is 
absurd to suppose that our Government challenges this 
arrangement or intends to back Angora’s demand 
for the return of Mosul to Turkish sovereignty; and 
that, therefore, from our Government’s point of view, 
Mosul oil is not (not yet, anyway) a Lausanne confer- 
ence topic. It should be added that the Allies 
have announced their repudiation of the San Remo 
“Tripartite Agreement” by which Turkey was to be divided 
into a British, a French and an Italian zone of “economic 
priority.” If then, Mr. Child’s speech is susceptible of 
particular interpretation, at what in particular was he 
glancing? Most probably, one must think, at the treaty 
between France and Angora of October, 1921, and the 
later treaty between Italy and Angora; treaties at least 
questionable on several grounds, and calling for close ex- 
amination at Lausanne, or else denunciation. 


The Ku Klux Klan 


The country: was all agog for several days over a news- 
paper “story” alleging that the Ku Klux Klan had a 
throttle grip on Louisiana; that “the invisible empire” 


International 


Mr. Pierce Butler of St. Paul, 
Minn., nominated for Associate where the organization of a well-defined 


Justice of the Supreme Court 


sented alternative policies, many of which 
have secured general public approval. 
I believe that we have reached a point 


group can be consummated that will co- 
operate in advocating accepted progressive 
principles and policies. The announced program of the 
Harding Administration makes plain the necessity for 
immediate action in this session of the Congress. The Pres- 
ident has already demanded the passage of the Ship Subsidy 
Bill, which, in my opinion, absolutely ignores the necessity 
for immediate and tangible relief for American agriculture. 
Those high in the councils of the present Admnistration have 
also announced that a program of legislation accelerating 
the merger of the railroads into a small number of group 
systems and giving the Railroad Labor Board coercive power 
to prohibit strikes and other lawful activities of employees, 
is under way. 

Other great interests are using their influence with high 
officials in the Harding Administration to bring about the 
immediate transfer of the National Forest Service to the 
control of Secretary Fall, whose declared policy and known 
practice is to turn the natural resources of the nation over 
to exploitation by private monopoly. 

These measures must be defeated, and, in my judgment, 
there are a suffiicent number of progressive Congressmen in 
this Congress to prevent the passage of the Ship Subsidy Bill 
and other announced policies already referred to. To this 
end the People’s Legislative Service has called a conference 
of progressive Congressmen and Senators now in this Congress 
and those elected to the next.one.to meet:December 1 for. the 
purpose of organizing-a definite group that can act to prevent 
the writing into law of further reactionary policies by this 
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Administration. And it is my hope that at this conference 
a permanent group will be organized with appropriate provi- 
sion for the appointment of necessary committees to study, 
formulate and present at a later time a program upon which 
all thoroughgoing progressives can unite for constructive 


action. 

Regarding my own position with respect to foreign rela- 
tions—and I would like to have it definitely understood that 
I am not speaking in this connection with any reference to 
the conference to which I have referred—I believe that we 
should maintain relations of amity and good-will with all 
nations of the world, attending strictly to our own business 
and entering into no foreign alliances or entanglements. In 
my judgment we shall have quite enough to do if we make 
our own country entirely safe for our own democracy. I 
would carry democracy to the rest of the world, not upon the 
point of the bayonet, but by furnishing the most perfect 
example of a Government of liberty and of equality of oppor- 
tunity for every man, woman and child in these United 
States. 

So, too, if we would stand as a just and righteous nation 
before the world we must thwart the imperialistic schemes 
of our masters of finance. They have accumulated a vast 
surplus of capital by exploiting the people and the people’s 
natural resources. They are now confronted with the alterna- 
tive of lending their surplus wealth to the American farmer, 
the merchant and the small enterprise, at falling interest 
rates, or of employing it abroad to exploit the natural re- 
sources of the weaker countries—China, Mexico and those 
of Central and South America, which are rich in minerals, 
coal, timber, oil, and iron. 

Under the guise of “protecting their investments,’ they 
are already causing dictatorships to be set up over some of 
our small and helpless neighbors. If we would defend the 
precious heritage of our own sovereignty, we should never 
permit the armed forces of the United States to be used to 
despoil our sister republics of their property, interfere with 
their right to govern themselves according to their own— 
not our—standards, or violate the sovereignty which is as 
sacred to them as our sovereignty is to us. 


af Brief Notes 

On November 22 Senator Norris of Nebraska intro- 
duced in the Senate a rural credits bill, providing for a 
board to distribute credits to the extent of $100,000,000. 
It was the first of what will doubtless prove a long series 
of bills having the object of financial help to the farmer. 

* * * 

Mrs. W. H. Felton, appointed interim Senator from 
Georgia on the death of Senator Watson, was sworn in 
as a member of the Senate on November 21 and relin- 
quished her seat the next day to her elected successor. 
She made a pleasant little speech appropriate to the 
occasion. 3 


Great Britain on October 15 paid into our Treasury 
$50,000,000 
interest on 
her war-debt 
to us, and 
again on 
November 
15 a like 
amount. The 
semi-annual 
interest on 
that debt 
(at 5 per 
cent) is 
$101,870,459. 
There is 
still about 
$611,000,000 
arrears of 
interest to 


pay. 





C lemen- 
ceau has. at 
this writing 


George Matthew Adams Service 
In the next Congress the radical element will 
hold the whip-hand (newspaper comment) 
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(December 1) made four important speeches in America: 
two in New York, one in Boston, and one in Chicago. These 
speeches are sufficiently noticed in an editorial in this 


issue. 
* * * 


General’ Luke E. Wright, Governor General of the 
Philippines and Secretary of War under Roosevelt, died 
on November 17. 

* * % 
Truman H. Newberry has resigned his seat as Senator 


from Michigan. 
* * * 


Pierce Butler of St. Paul, Minn., has been nominated 
by the President for Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. He is a Democrat and a Roman Catholic. 

* * * 

The average American finds some difficulty in keeping 
the distinction clear between the “People’s Legislative 
Service” (of the Council of which LaFollette is Presi- 
dent) and the “Conference for Progressive Political 
Action.” 

* * * 

On November 27 the Senate by 42 to 33 voted to return 
to the Committee of Finance the bill proposing a loan 
of $5,000,000 to Liberia. Probably the bill is permanently 
shelved. 


The British Empire 
Ireland 

N November 18 four insurrectos, found guilty by one 

of the new military commissions of unauthorized pos- 
sessions of revolvers, were executed (the death penalty had 
been proclaimed for this offense). On November 24 
Erskine Childers, caught at last, revolver in hand, was 
executed after like trial. Whether on the whole these 
thoroughly just executions have helped or hurt the Free 
State cause, is not clear. 

Son of an English father and an Irish mother, Childers 
served Britain bravely in the Boer War and in the Great 
War. Just when and why he became the most intran- 
sigent of Sinn Feiners, does not clearly appear, but he 
became precisely that—more fanatical, more uncompromis- 
ing than de Valera himself. To him in chief is ascribed 
the organization of the Republican revolt against the 
Provisional Free State Government and the frightful char- 
acter of its activities. A man of really brilliant intellect, 
disinterested and brave as Michael Collins, incorruptible 
as Sea-Green Robespierre, yet he could approve a war 
so dastardly and infamous. So strange a thing is human 
nature. Several immortal sayings come to mind as pe- 
culiarly applicable to his career and personality; such as: 
“Liberty! what crimes are committed in thy name!” and 
“Corruptio optimi pejissima est.” 

Parliament Assembles 

The new House of Commons assembled on November 
20 and the next day Parliament was formally opened by 
the King with the usual magnificent ceremony. Lloyd 
George has seated himself with the Opposition, but seems 
to intend for the present a “benevolent neutrality.” The 
Labor representatives have elected Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
most prominent of Pacifists, “Leader of His Majesty’s 
Opposition.” The Commons have ratified the Constitu- 
tion of the Irish Free State and enacted other necessary 
consummating Irish legislation; similar action by the 
Lords is expected at once; within a few days the Irish 
Free State should acquire full legal status. All of which 
is quite formal and prearranged. What is really engag- 
ing the interest of Parliament is the problem of unem- 
ployment. 

The Popular Vote 

The Proportional Representation Society, which is agi- 
tating for a change in the electoral law, gives out the 
following statistics: ; 
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A swimming meet of the 14th U. S. Infantry, in the upper chamber of the Gatun Locks, Panama Canal, the most costly swimming 
pool in the world 


Votes polled in the recent elections: Conservative, 
5,361,650; Labor and Codperative, 4,225,823; Asquith 
Liberal, 2,564,988; Lloyd George Liberal, 1,542,109; other 
votes, 343,890. Were parties in the Commons to be repre- 
sented in proportion to the votes cast, there would be in 
that body 207 Conservatives, 163 Laborites and Codpera- 
tives, 99 Independent (Asquith) Liberals, 59 National 
(Lloyd George) Liberals, and 18 Independents. Bonar 
Law would be in a minority of 127. 

But is Proportionate Representation “the ticket”? Lloyd 
George seems to think so. Others emphatically do not. 
It is an abiding question. 


Germany 


ERR WILHELM CUNO, Director General of the 
H Hamburg-American Steamship Lines, has formed a 
cabinet which the Germans in their airy way call “the 
cabinet of work.” It includes Democrats, Centrists, mem- 
bers of the People’s Party, and several men reputed to be 
innocent of party ties. The Socialists refused to partici- 
pate; their present attitude is more or less one of “benevo- 
lent neutrality.” 

It will be recalled how some weeks ago the Reparations 
Commission descended en masse on Berlin to make a first- 
hand study of the German economic situation and to discuss 
it with the members of the German Government; how they 
requested the German Government to submit to them defi- 
nite proposals looking to stabilization of the mark; how 
the German Government submitted proposals so indefinite 
and so ridiculously inadequate that the Commission in 
supreme disgust shook the dust of Berlin from their feet 
and returned to Paris; and how the Wirth Government, 
apparently in some alarm (they hadn’t thought Sir John 
Bradbury would treat ’em so), dispatched after the Com- 
mission a new set of proposals none too definite and cer- 
tainly far from adequate, yet (a new thing) recognizing 
somewhat more than merely “in principle” that substantial 
codperation by Germany in the work of German rehabilita- 
tion is “indicated.” Herr Cuno informed the Reichstag 
that he had adopted these proposals, that they were in fact 
his cabinet programme; and the Reichstag thereupon gave 
him a handsome vote of confidence. 

The best that can be said of these proposals is that they 


may be thought to indicate a somewhat “coming” German 
temper. They seem not to have “riled” Poincaré; which is 
something. He has, however, declared them very far from 
adequate. The present temporary reparations programme 
lapses at the end of the year. Something must be done and 
done quickly. There was to be an economic conference at 
Brussels, to open on December 1 and to discuss reparations 
in connection with interallied debts. Lloyd George blew 
cold to that proposition, and, while he remained Premier, 
unless he could be got to repudiate the Balfour Note on the 
debts, nothing could come of the proposed conference. 
Anyway, the Near East imbroglio made postponement nec- 
essary. But Poincaré has now conceived fresh hope. Bo- 
nar Law told the Commons the other day that his Govern- 
ment is not bound by the Balfour Note. It is rumored that 
a meeting has been arranged of the Premiers of Britain, 
France, and Italy, to take place on or about December 9, for 
the purpose of determining the agenda and fixing the date 
of an economic conference at Brussels. 


Italy 


Mussolini at Home 
N November 17 Mussolini bluffed the Chamber into 
giving him a vote of confidence, 306 to 116; only So- 
cialists, Communists, and Republican deputies, and a few 
henckmen of ex-Premier Nitti, voting against him. 

On November 25 the Chamber, by a vote of 225 to 90, 
voted a bill granting Mussolini full powers to carry out his 
programme of financial and bureaucratic reforms, until 
December 31, 1923. Mussolini will drop the execution of 
laws intended to penalize capital. On the other hand, he 
will present a bill to impose an income tax on workmen 
drawing big wages. 

The Chamber, having thus registered submission to the 
great Blackshirt, adjourned to January, when Mussolini 
will present to them his bill for reform of the electoral law. 


Mussolini Abroad 


According to an account which one hopes is exaggerated, 
Mussolini behaved in a very high-handed manner in con- 
nection with his meeting with Lord Curzon and Poincaré 
prior to the Lausanne conference. Poincaré and Curzon, 
so the story goes, being already on the ground, made splen- 
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did arrangements for receiving Mussolini on his arrival 
from Italy, at Ouchy; but Mussolini planted himself at 
Territet and would not budge. He remarked, apropos of 
this behaviour: “I have come here as the representative 
of a country which is equal to any other. I did not come 
merely to enable the Allies to reach an accord. Italy is no 
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“The Sovereign of the Seas,” painted by Howard Davie for the 
Prince of Wales’s Christmas card 





ae eae " longer the slave of 
ie the Allies.” So Cur- 


zon and _ Poincaré 
went to the Black- 
shirt. 

As it turned out, 
however, Mussolini, 
though “difficult,” 


lined up with Poin- 
caré and Curzon on 
essential points of 
policy, even to the 
point of refusing to 
Russia participation 
in the conference ex- 
cept as regards the 
problem of, the 
Straits. Having 
signed the “Fifteen 
Points,” and made it 
clear that Italy 
would no longer play 
second-fiddle to Brit- 
ain or France, he 
went home, much to 
the relief of every 
one, and especially Lord Curzon, to whom his manners 
must have been a dreadful trial. 
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“Happy Days of Charles I,’ painted 
by Howard Davie for the Queen of 
England, for a royal Christmas card 


Greece 


IVE former cabinet officials and one former army 
F officer of Greece, convicted of high treason in con- 
nection with the Greek débacle in Anatolia, were exe- 
cuted on November 28. One former army officer and 
one former cabinet official were sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for life. The essence of the charges against these 
unfortunate men was that they procured the return of 
King Constantine against the interests of the Greek na- 
tion in order to serve their personal ambitions, and to 
this end hoodwinked the Greek people. 

Great Britain has recalled her representative from 
Athens in consequence of these executions. No doubt 
they have prejudiced Greek interests at Lausanne. 

The King of Greece is now a prisoner in his palace, by 
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order of the cabinet, which is headed by the arch-revolu- 
tionary Gonatas. The King’s opposition to the execution 
is inferred to be the cause of the restraint upon his 
liberty. The King has asked the cabinet to allow him to 


leave the country, but the cabinet refuses. Prince Andrew,,. 


the King’s uncle, is about to be put on trial, charged with 


disobedience of orders while holding a command in Asia. 


Minor. 


Turkey, Ete. 


The Flight of Mohammed 
OHAMMED VI (ex-Sultan of Turkey and ex-Caliph 
of Islam; or still Sultan and still Caliph, if you 


please; or, if you prefer, ex-Sultan but still Caliph), having: 


appealed to the British authorities for protection and 


transportation away from Constantinople, was given asy-- 


lum on board a British warship and was on November 
17 taken to Malta, where he still resides. He seems to 
have decided on this humiliating step on information 


that the Angora Government had ordered his trial (pre-- 


sumably as Sultan only) on the charge of high treason 


. based, it would appear, chiefly on his alleged “subservi-. 


ence to the British.” The Kemalists profess to be very 
angry with the British for granting asylum to Mohammed, 
but they know very well that British tradition would 


not allow denial of asylum to a political refugee. Mo-- 


hammed, indeed, has placed the British in a very embar- 


rassing position. That rumor is absurd which has it that. 


the British, hoping thus to divide Islam, propose to set 
Mohammed up in style in Egypt or India or somewhere 
else, with all the appurtenance of a Caliph. The British 
know well enough that such action would receive the: 


worst interpretation and would unite all Mohammedans: 
in wrath at them for meddling in the religious affairs of 


Islam. 
The New Caliph 


However Mohammed may be regarded by the great. 


world of Islam outside Turkey (the Kemalists say that 
by entering Christian territory to enjoy Christian pro- 
tection he vacated the Caliphate), the Angora Assembly, 
pursuant to its recent Act, elected another Caliph in the 
person of Crown Prince Abdul Medjid, cousin of Moham- 
med, and on November 24 he was duly installed in his 
great office with picturesque ceremony. He is fifty-four 
years of age, a painter, a composer of music, a man of 
simple life and the possessor of only one wife. 


What’s Doing in Constantinople? 

There has been little news from Constantinople during 
the past fortnight. The Kemalists seem to have continued 
to urge their demand for complete control of the civil ad- 
ministration, but to have discovered in Sir Charles Har- 
ington a stone wall not to be breached or surmounted. 


The Lausanne Conference 


The Lausanne Conference opened on the 20th. Prior 
to the opening, Lord Curzon, Foreign Minister of Great 
Britain, Premier Poincaré of France, and Premier Mus- 
solini of Italy, met, agreed on united action at the con- 
ference, and drew up an instrument of agreement in 
fifteen “points,” purporting to set forth the main items 
of their programme. The alignment of the French with 
the British displeases the Turks; they even call it treason. 
They say the French tricked them into signing the Mu- 
dania convention. As a matter of fact, the Turks are 
hoist with their own petard. They were using the French 
for their own purposes. Luckily the French at last saw 
into their little game, and shaped their course accordingly. 

The conference has made little progress. Ismet Pasha, 
the chief Turkish representative, began the fun by pro- 
testing against American participation in the conference; 
the Americans, he argued, should not be allowed to influ- 
ence decisions without undertaking responsibility for de- 
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cisions taken. Ismet did not really wish to exclude the 
American “observers.” His object in protesting was to 
emphasize what he chose to call the absurdity of permit- 
ting American participation in all the proceedings of the 


_ conference, while confining Russian participation to discus- 


sion of and action on the problem of the Straits. Having 
made his point, he withdrew the protest, with warm ex- 
pressions of cordiality towards the Americans. Part of 
the Russian delegation, including the vociferous Rokovsky, 
is at Lausanne, but the chief delegate, Chicherin, is still 
en route. It remains to be seen whether, on his arrival, the 
delegates of the great Allies will back down from their de- 
cision that the Russians shall not be allowed to participate 
in the conference business, except that part relating to the 
Straits. 

Ismet Pasha fired his first big gun in demanding a ple- 
biscite in Western Thrace. Lord Curzon, the chief British 


delegate, M. Barrére, the chief French delegate, and the 


Marquis Garroni, the chief Italian delegate, in turn in- 
formed him that there would be no plebiscite in Western 
Thrace. With more reason Ismet insisted that at the least 
Karagatch, the railroad station of Adrianople on the west 
bank of the Maritza, should revert to Turkey; but even 
this the Allies seem indisposed to concede. 

The Bulgarians now spoke up and reminded the Allies of 
the clause in the Treaty of Neuilly which promises them a 
commercial outlet on the AXgean. The Allied delegates re- 
plied that of course the Bulgarians would have their outlet; 
the only question was, what kind of outlet would best serve 
their turn. It looks as though a demilitarized zone will be 
marked off, embracing the Maritza River and the railroad, 
through which the Bulgarians will have access to the port 
of Dedeagatch on the AXgean, where they will have un- 
trammeled commercial facilities without sovereignty, under 
the supervision of an international commission or a com- 
mission of the League of Nations. Not impossibly the de- 
militarized strip will be neutralized under like supervision, 
and possibly also there will be a similar strip between Bul- 
garia and Eastern Thrace. 

Here endeth the chapter of Western Thrace. But no! 
The reader will have noted the report that the Turkish 
population of Western Thrace has broken out in insurrec- 
tion; that a band of 5,000 Turks with rifles and machine 
guns are marching on Dedeagatch, demanding a plebiscite. 
At which news the inscrutable Ismet doubtless expresses 
pained surprise. The same report asserts that there is a 
general condition of chaos in that quarter, in which chaos 
Bulgarians and Macedonians figure——More occasion for 
pain and surprise to inscrutable little Ismet. 

The Turks demand “rectification” of their boundaries in 
accordance with the claims of the National Pact, so as to 
recover for Turkey the Mosul region and certain parts of 
Syria. It does not appear that this demand has as yet been 
officially considered by the conference. But all kinds of 
rumors are afloat in this connection. 

For example: There is vague talk of Britain allowing 
Turkey to have political sovereignty over the Mosul oil 
region; Britain to float a loan to Turkey, in which the Brit- 
ish participation should be 50 per cent., the rest divided, 
and Turkey to give the right of exploitation of the oil fields 
to a consortium, in which the participation should corre- 
spond to participation in the loan. What, one wonders, if 
this is true, does King Faisal of Irak think about it? 
Is not the Mosul region part of his kingdom, for which 
kingdom Britain holds a mandate under the League of 
Nations? Moreover, among the “fifteen points” subscribed 
by Curzon, Poincaré, and Mussolini, are the following: 

“6. The Frontiers of Syria and Irak—To be maintained 
as at present except so far as the mandatory Powers may 
consent to local rectifications.” 

“7, Mandated Territories—No changes to be admitted.” 

It seems probable that there will be a very hot discus- 
sion over Mosul; if only because it is claimed under the 
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National Pact and the Turks have sworn that the Pact 
shall be fulfilled to the last syllable. Mosul was taken 
away from Turkey under the provision of the Mudros 
Treaty which deprives Turkey of outlying territories in 
which the population is predominantly non-Turkish. The 
Turks say to this that Mosul is not a part of Mesopotamia, 
that the British occupied it after the Mudros armistice, 
and finally that they do not recognize the Treaty of Mudros. 


All of which is sheer nonsense. But there is no nonsense - 


in certain other “values” of this Mosul business: as, for 
example, the fact that the Angora Government has massed 
on the border of Mosul a force outnumbering ten to one 
the British force within Mosul. After all, possibly Mr. 
Child, in his little sermon on “the open door and equality 
of commercial opportunity,” did have in mind the possibil- 
ity of return of Mosul to the political sovereignty of Tur- 
key, and wished to give warning that the degree of Amer- 
ican participation in the “exploitation” of the oil fields 
must not be adversely affected by any political changes. 

The Turks have demanded sovereignty over the islands 
of Lemnos, Imbros, Tenedos and Samothrace, as command- 
ing the entrance to the Dardenelles. The demand is to 
be considered in connection with the Straits problem. It 
is not likely to be conceded, but a special régime for these 
islands is “indicated.” 

The Turks asked that the large islands, Mitylene, Chios, 
Samos, and Nikaria, close to the mainland of Asia Minor, 
be made autonomous and be demilitarized. The conferees 
refused autonomy but granted demilitarization. 

Ismet Pasha has announced that, on condition that the 
territories separated from the Ottoman Empire as a re- 
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A patrol of native troops, loyal to the Indian Government, in 
the Khyber Pass 


sult of the Great War be required to assume their due 
proportions of the Ottoman debt, Angora will recognize 
the remainder. This seems to be regarded by the Allies 
as a reasonable proposition. It is reported that the Jugo- 
slavian delegates have notified assent. 

It will be seen from an examination of the “Fifteen 
Points” (spread out in full in the Independent Interweekly 
of December 2) that the Lausanne Conference has barely 
started. 











Books of the Week 


A HIsTory OF THE GREAT WAR. 
By John Buchan. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

A work in four volumes by an 
author well qualified by his own 
talent and by his opportunities to 
write on this subject. 

THE RED REDMAYNES. By Eden 
Phillpotts. Macmillan. 

A novel of mystery. 

STUDIES IN LITERATURE: SECOND 
SERIES. By Sir Arthur Quil- 
ler-Couch. Putnam. 

Lectures on the older writers of 
English literature. 

UNDER FouR ADMINISTRATIONS; 
FROM CLEVELAND TO TAFT. By 
Oscar S. Straus. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Contains chapters on his diplo- 
matic experiences, his career in the 
Cabinet, in New York politics, and 
during the War. 

AMERICAN BALLADS AND SONGS. 
Edited by Louise Pound. 
Scribner. - 

The popular ballads. 

Forty YEARS ON. By Lord Ernest 
Hamilton. Doran. 

The brother of Lord Frederic 
Hamilton now tries his hand at 
writing recollections. 











OWARD the close of the fourth vol- 
ume of John Buchan’s “A His- 
tory of the Great War” (Houghton 
Mifflin), the author surveys the battle- 
field, or imagines how some celestial 
intelligence, such as Thomas Hardy 
presents in “The Dynasts,” might sur- 
vey a battle-field which extended 
around the world. The passage sur- 
passes in imagination and power any- 
thing which I recall upon this subject. 
It is, in a way, typical of Mr. Buchan’s 
work—a history to which may truly 
and soberly be applied the much-abused 
word “great.” The author has fought 
in the Boer War, been liaison-officer 
with the British and French during the 
War of which he writes, and was 
finally Director of Information in the 
British Foreign Office. He is a soldier 
and a literary man, the author both of 
historical and of imaginative works. It 
meant something to him, when the Brit- 
ish Expeditionary Force landed at 
Boulogne, to remember that earlier 
expedition to Belgium with which went 
Jos Sedley and Rawdon Crawley. It 
means something to his readers, Eng- 
lish and American, to whom the ficti- 
tious men and women of “Vanity Fair” 
are more real than any of Wellington’s 
actual army. 

The history is largely military, but 
its technicalities are never puzzling nor 
do they strangle the interest of the 
narrative. The reader to whom the 


movements of armies become wearisome 
will find relief in the naval chapters, 
in the discussion of political and eco- 
nomic conditions in the warring coun- 
The author is a generous his- 


tries. 
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torian who never denies praise to the 
genuine instances of German gallantry 
and fortitude. His denunciation of 
German perfidy and inhumanity is so- 
ber and restrained. A great work; by 
all means to be owned by every public 
library. 


The Duke of Abercorn had, I believe, 
six sons. If they are all capable of 
writing books as entertaining as those 
by one of the sons, Lord Frederic Ham- 
ilton (author of “The Days Before 
Yesterday,” etc.), readers will be glad 
to have them continue till they fill a 
ten-foot shelf. Lord Ernest Hamil- 
ton’s “Forty Years On” (Doran) gives 
a characteristically amusing account 
of trying to argue with a taxi-driver 
in Athens by using New Testament 
Greek. His success was no greater 
than that of Mr. Gladstone, who prided 
himself on his mastery of Greek, and 
who came once to Athens and delivered 
a carefully prepared speech in the 
Athenian tongue to a large and deeply 
interested audience. At the close of 
the meeting one of the listeners was 
asked how he liked the speech. 

“Oh! it was magnificent,” he replied; 
“such a wonderful voice, and such 
grand gestures! But, as he spoke in 
English, I naturally did not understand 
what he was saying.” 


“Mr. Ernest Boyd’s volume, “Ireland’s 
Literary Renaissance” (Knopf), was 
first issued five or six years ago. The 
new edition, appearing this autumn, 
enables the author to discuss the liter- 
ary effects of all the events in Irish 
politics since the Easter rebellion of 
1916; the new figures like Francis Led- 
widge and Padraic Colum, and the later 
work of James Joyce and others. It is 
an extensive work of more than 450 
pages, with a bibliography. // 


“The collection of ballads in Professor 
Pound’s “American Ballads and Songs” 
(Scribner) is one of those fascinating 
books which appear but seldom. Think 
of ballads of “Jesse James,” “Charles 
Guiteau,” “I Want to Be a Cowboy,” 
“The Boston Burglar,” “The Milwau- 
kee Fire,” “The Dying Californian,” 
and “The Texas Rangers.” / 


Another good autobiography—there 
have been dozens of them this year, 
everybody’s doing it—is Ralph D. 
Paine’s “Roads of Adventure” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). Mr. Paine’s stirring ex- 
periences as correspondent in the Span- 
ish War occupy most of the book, but 
he luckily included some of his naval 
adventures in the Great War. (He 
shifts bewilderingly from the first to 
the third person in his narrative, but 
that is a small matter.) He speaks 
about the manners of German officers 
in China in 1900; and about the trai- 
torous habits of the Sinn Fein in 
Queenstown, their pro-German and 
anti-American attitude, and how Ad- 
miral Sims had to be rebuked for tell- 
ing the truth about them—because the 
truth did not please Irish-American 
agitators. The English Admiral at 
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Queenstown, Sir Lewis Bayly, had 
lived in America and delighted to per- 
plex other Englishmen with American 
stories. Some of them had been passed 
on to him by Admiral Sims. One con- 
cerned a scene in a Western mining 
camp during a blizzard. The tempera- 
ture was below zero, and the cowboys 
in the saloon were ordering hot whis- 
key punches with red pepper. A stran- 
ger entered and said to the bartender: 
“Will you be good enough to give me a 
long, cool lemonade, with plenty of 
cracked ice in it?” The bartender 
snorted. “Hell, no,” he replied, “but I 
can Jend you a pair of white duck 
pants!” 

Mr. Paine found it embarrassing 
when a ruddy British naval officer 
turned to him, and in an imploring 
voice inquired: “I say, Mr. Paine, you 
are an American, don’t you know. You 
can probably make it clear. Why did 
it occur to the bartender person to 
offer the stranger a pair of white duck 
trousers in such beastly cold weather?’ 


“The Call of the Mountains” (Dodd 
Mead), by Le Roy Jeffers, should take 
its place among the best American 
works upon this subject. In addition 
to the information which it contains 
upon mountain climbing in Canada and 
in the United States, it has the higher 
and better quality of infectious enthusi- 
asm for one of the finest of all sports, 
one which has always had the strong 
appeal to men and women of intellect. 


The New England spinster of legend 
is reincarnated in Mr. Ben Hecht. He 
is a prudish soul, perpetually shocked 
by evils of the world which are as old 
as Solomon. Recently he has discov- 
ered the red-light district, about which 
thirty-seven plays and _ twenty-eight 
novels were written between 1910 and 
1915. Mr. Hecht is as thoroughly dis- 
mayed as any Miss Tabitha with black 
silk mitts, and feels sure that his read- 
ers will be equally horrified. But 
“Gargoyles” (Boni & Liveright) is not 
“a devastating novel,” as its cover an- 
nounces it; it is an immature effort to 
shout “Boo!” at the flappers. 


The librarian whose office adjoins 
mine is somewhat austere about novels, 
and when I suggested that he might 
enjoy Rafael Sabatini’s “Captain 
Blood” (Houghton Mifflin), he lifted his 
eyebrows in the approved manner of a 
buccaneer of the Spanish Main—like 
Captain Blood himself. He liked his 
novels as novels, he said, and his his- 
tory as history. Not mixed. Yet he 
took “Captain Blood” and returned it 
two days later. He was calm and de- 
liberate, and remarked that I had sold 
two copies of the novel: one which he 
should buy for himself, and one more 
to give away. He is hardened—after 
twenty years of being a librarian—and 
not given to gusts of enthusiasm, but 
he had written on the slip of paper 
which accompanied my copy: “An ad- 
mirable historical novel, not inferior to 
Dumas at his best.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Christmas Books for 
Children 


EADERS who wish suggestions for 
good books as Christmas gifts for 
children will find this list useful. Most 
of the books are new; a few are new 
editions of old favorites; all were pub- 
lished in 1922. They were selected for 
exhibition in the Central Children’s 
Room of the New York Public Library 
during the holiday season, and are 























“London,” by Geo. W. Edwards 
(Penn Pub. Co.) 


therefore the choice of well-qualified 
judges of children’s books. A variety 
of prices are represented. When the 
illustrator is mentioned, it may be con- 
sidered that the pictures are a feature 
of the book. ; 

“The Velveteen Rabbit.” By Mar- 
gery Williams. Illustrated by William 
Nicholson. Doran. $2. 

“Cecil’s Parsley.” By Beatrix Potter. 
Warne. 60 cents. 

“David the Dreamer.” By Ralph 
Bergengren. Illustrated by Tom Freud. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. 

“Nursery Rhymes.” With pictures 
by Claude Lovat Fraser. Knopf. $2. 

“Lillebrors Segelfard. By Elsa Bes- 
kow. Ahlen Akerlunds. $1.95. 

“Perez the Mouse.” By, Padre Luis 
Coloma. Adapted by Lady Moreton. 
Dodd, Mead. 75 cents. 
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“The Mouse Story.” By K. H. With. 
Illustrated by V. Y. Fischer. Stokes. 
$1.50. 

“The Magic Fishbone.” By Charles 
Dickens. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Warne. $1.50. 

“The Memoirs of a London Doll.”” By 
Mrs. Fairstar. Iliustrated by Emma 
L. Brock. Macmillan. $1.25. 

“Verotchka’s Tales.” By Mamin Si- 
beriak. Illustrated by Boris M. Artzy- 
basheff. Dutton. $2.50. 

“Cautionary Tales for Children.” By 
Hilaire Belloc. Illustrated by B. T. B. 
Knopf. $1.50. 

“More Beasts for Worse Children.” 
By Hilaire Belloc. Illustrated by B. T. 
BE. Knopf. $1.25. 

“Rootabaga Stories.” By Carl Sand- 
burg. Illustrated by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 

“The Bird-Nest Boarding House.“ 
By Verbena Reed. [Illustrated by Oli- 
ver Herford. Dutton. $2.50. 

“Taytay’s Tales.” By Elizabeth Wil- 
lis DeHuff. Illustrations by Fred Ka- 
botie and Otis Polonema. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2. 

“Solario the Tailor.” 
Bowen. Macmillan. $2. 

“East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon.” Illustrated by Kay Nielson. 
Doran. $83.50. 

“The Children Who Followed the 
Piper.” By Padraic Colum. Illustrated 
by Dugald Stewart Walker. Macmil- 
lan. $1.75. 
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Christmas Books 


by Dugald Stewart Walker. Macmil- 
lan. $2. 

“Shoes of the Wind.” 
Conkling. Stokes. $1.60. 

“Down-Adown-Derry.” By Walter 
de la Mare. Illustrated by Dorothy P. 
Lathrop. Holt. $3. 

“The Way of Poetry”; an anthology 
for younger readers. By John Drink- 
water. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

“The Girl’s Book 
of Verse.” Com- 
piled by Mary G. 
Davis. Stokes. $2. 

“Carols, Their 
Origin, Music, and 
Connection with 
Mystery - Plays.” 
By William J. 
Phillips. Routledge, 
$3. 

“The Fairy 
Doll.” By Netta 
Syrett. Dodd, 
Mead. $1.25. 

“Helga and the otto (Scribner) 
White Peacock.” 

By Cornelia Meigs. Macmillan. $1. 

“The Three Golden Hairs.” By 
Ethel Sidgwick. Small, Maynard. 
$1.25. 

“Heidi.” By Johanna Spyri. IIlus- 
trated by Jessie Willcox Smith. Mc- 
Kay. $8.50. 

“Stories by Mrs. Molesworth.” Se- 
lected by Sydney Baldwin. Illustrated 
by Edna Cooke. Duffield. $3.50. 


By Hilda 





tugal,” by E. Peix- 








“Mighty Mik- 
ko.” By Parker 
Fillmore. _Illus- 
trated by Jan 
Van Everen. Har- 
court, Brace. 
$2.25. 


“Battles and 
E nc hantments.” 
Retold by Nor- 
reys Jephson 
O’Conor. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2. 


“Rainbow 
Gold.” Selected 
by Sara Teas- 














dale. Illustrated “Book of the American Spirit,” illus. by Howard Pyle (Harper) 
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“Little Women,” by Louisa M. Alcott 


“Master Skylark.” 
Illustrated by Henry Pitz. 


$3.50. 


(Little Brown) 


By John Bennett. 


Century. 











“Tales 
Charles and Mary Lamb. 


McKay. 
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from Shakespeare.” 








“Tales from the Alhambra,” by 


Washington Irving (Houghton 


By 
Illustrated 


Sandburg (Harcourt) | 


$5. 


by Elizabeth Shippen Greene Elliott. 
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“Martin Pippin in the Apple Or- 


chard.” By Eleanor Farjeon. Stokes. 
$2.50. 

“Wisp, a Girl of Dublin.” By Kath- 
arine Adams. Illustrated by Jay Van 
Everen. Macmillan. $2. 

“Black Wolf Pack.” By Dan Beard. 
Scribner’s. $1.65. 


“Wild Folk.” By Samuel Scoville, 


Jr. Atlantic Monthly Press. $2. 
“Dusty Star.” By Olaf Baker. II- 
lustrated by Paul Bransom. Dodd, 


Mead. $2. 


“Bannertail.” By Ernest Thompson 


Seton. Illustrated by the author. 
Scribner’s. $2. 

“The Trail of the Spanish Horse.” 
By James Willard Schultz. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.75. 

“Beyond Rope and Fence.” By Da- 
vid Grew. Boni & Liveright. $2. 


“The Fortune of the Indies.” By 
Edith Ballinger Price. Century. $1.75. 
“Moby Dick.” By Herman Melville. 


Illustrated by Mead Schaeffer. Dodd, 
Mead. $3.50. 
“Pirates.” With a Foreword and 


sundry decorations by C. Lovat Fraser. 
McBride. $2.50. 

“The Book of the Indian.” By Ham- 
lin Garland. Illustrated by Frederic 
Remington. Harper. $5. 

“Tales of Lonely Trails.” 
Grey. Harper. $3. 

“Daniel Boone: Wilderness Scout.” 
By Stewart Edward White. Illustrated 
by Schuyler Remington. Doubleday, 
Page. $1.75. 


Christmas Books for 
Adults 


OR a Christmas gift, without age 
limit (because young readers en- 

joy it as well as old), Hendrik van 
Loon’s “The Story of Mankind” (Boni, 
$5). Ernest Peixotto’s “Spain and 
Portugal” (Scribner, $3.50) makes a 
delightfully illustrated gift book. Sir 
James Barrie’s admirable address on 
“Courage” ‘(Scribner, 60 cents; gift 
edition, $1.50) is available in inexpen- 
sive form. For recollections of Ameri- 


By Zane 


can authors, Caroline Ticknor’s 
“Glimpses of Authors” (Houghton, 
$3.50). Ralph D. Paine’s “Roads of 


Adventure” (Houghton, $5) is a good 
book for a man; while Sabatini’s “Cap- 
tain Blood” (Houghton, $2) is the 
novel of adventure of the year. 
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“Rainbow Gold,” by Sara Teasdale 
(Macmillan) 


For travel in America, Stephen Gra- 
ham’s “Tramping with a Poet in the 





“The First and Second Jungle Books,” by 
Rudyard Kipling (Doubleday) 


Rockies” (Appleton, $2) is a good sug- 
gestion; for England: “Thomas Har- 
dy’s Dorset” 
(A p pleton, 
$3.50), by 
Thurston 
Hopkins. 
Both Jeffery 
Farnol and 
E. Phillips 
O p penheim, 
those prime 
f a vorites, 
have new 
novels out. 
Mr. Farnol’s 
is “Pere- 
grine’s Prog- 
ress” (Little 




















“Great Pirate Stories” 
(Brentano) 
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“The Call of the Mountain,” by Le Roy Jeffers (Dodd Mead) 
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IS is the du Pont Oval ..... It is the trade-mark only 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, and appears 
only on products made by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Company. 


You will find it on the labels of Paints, Varnishes, Enamels, Lacquers 
—a complete line of such products that beautify and protect your 
home, your factory, your car, your furniture, etc. 


It identifies the lovely articles of Pyralin Toiletware that adorn your 
wife’s dressing-table. 


It is stamped upon the rolls ot Fabrikoid that go to the country’s 
great makers of automobiles and furniture, for upholstery... .. to 
the makers of fine luggage and to the bookbinders and half a 
hundred other industries. 


The textile mills, the leather plants and two score other manufac- 
turing industries find the du Pont Oval on the containers of the 
Dyes they use. 


It identifies the Explosives which release the ores needed by industry 
and fuel to keep you warm, which blast paths through mountain 
and forest for your roads, which clear and drain land for larger 
crops bringing food for your table at lower cost. On shotgun 
shells, it insures the safety and accuracy of your shooting. 


And users of Pigments, Acids and Heavy Chemicals of many varie- 
ties, know this du Pont Oval as a mark of the highest quality. 


* * * 


The du Pont Oval appears on this varied, this seemingly unrelated 
family of products, because of the ability of du Pont Chemical 
Engineers, who have been able to utilize the chemical knowledge or 
the basic raw materials that we need in our prime industry..... 
the making of explosives.....in making these articles that the 
du Pont Company feels are of value and service in other industries 
and to the public. 


In the future.....and now we can only glimpse it..... the 
du Pont Company hopes to contribute, as it has in the past, to the 
comfort, the security and the prosperity of the American home and 
American industry. 





The Chemical Engineer is a strange mingling 
of abilities. .... a coupling of the man of sci- 
ence with the manufacturing expert. He is a 
chemist who knows manufacturing as well as his 
science, and who can take the laboratory’s dis- 
coveries on the experimental scale and put them 
into production on the larger scale of commerce. 
His province is the practical transformation of 
matter from useless to useful forms. And he has 
brought into the world’s manufacturing plants a 
new knowledge, a new set of abilities, that has 
revolutionized industry in the past generation. 





E.I.DU PONT DE NEMO 


This is one of a series of advertisements publishea 
that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 








URS & COMPANY ,Inc.. Wilmington, Del. 
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The Circumference of 
Your Circle 


LIFE is mostly a round of doing things that have to be done, narrow 
and circumscribed. The right books will widen your circle and every- 
. where its rim touch new thoughts, new scenes and new pleasures. 
Oxford books are never humdrum. 


THE PROBLEM OF STYLE 
By J. Mrppteton Murry $2.20 
“Mr. Murry’s book is most illuminating and to be com- 
pared with Arnold's Essays in Criticism in its power to 





subtilize the reader's perceptions, to refine his sensibility 
; and to bestow coherence upon his ordinarily scattered 
judgments."— Nation and Athenaeum. 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM 
By A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS Net $7.00 
A book of extraordinary interest dealing with human fecund- 
ity, the conditions existing among primitive races, the 
influence of environment, heredity, evolution, and tradition, 
and their relative importance. 


‘ 

9 

: 

PERSIA ! ; 
By Sir Percy SYKEs Net $2.50 § 
A history of Persia from the earliest times to the present § 
day. The author, who has constantly travelled in Persia § 
and Baluchistan, was in command of Southern Persia until } 
the end of 1918. 

} 

‘ 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE 

By Girpert Murray and others Net $2.50 
A remarkable book written by a dozen of the greatest 
classical scholars to show what modern civilization owes to 
that of Greece. 
“This volume belongs to the small company of indispensable 
new books. It holds the foundations of a liberal education 
between its tidy covers.."—Chicago Daily News. 


WORLD MANUALS 
By various scholars q each Net $1.00 
A new series of volumes dealing with the cultural and 
scientific aspects of various ages, peoples, and cultures. 
Now ready: Ancient Greece, by Stanley Casson; The World 
About Us, by O. J. R. Howarth; The Expansion of Britain, 
by W. R. Kermack; The Peoples of Europe, by H. J. 
Fleure; A Short History of British Agriculture, by John Orr; } 
and The Growth of Rome, by P. E. Matheson. . 


THE SECOND PERSON SINGULAR 
By Auice MEYNELL Net $2.00 { 
“To enjoy Mrs. Meynell to the full is one of the rewards of 
scholarship. She is erudite without a tinge of conceit, a 
purist but not a pedant. From a single stone she conjures § 
- a city; from a particle a nation’s philosophy."—London 
imes. : 


WESTERN RACES AND THE WORLD 
Essays edited by F. S. Marvin Net $4.20 : 
This new volume in the Unity Series which deals with the } 
progress of Western civilization extends our vision beyond 
Europe and considers the evolution of world-relations be- 
tween the Western races and their less progressive neighbors. 














At all booksellers or from the publishers. 
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Brown, $2), and Mr. Oppenheim’s 
is “The Evil Shepherd” (Little Brown, 
$2). Another of Frederick O’Brien’s 
popular books on .the Pacific is 
“Atolls of the Sun” (Century, $5). 
A novel, useful, and amusing book (a 
rare combination that!) is C. Mac- 
Sheridan’s “The Stag Cook Book” 
(Doran, $1.50), in which men, includ- 
ing President Harding and Oliver 
Herford, write out their favorite cook- 
ing recipes for the use of other men. 
Donald Ogden Stewart’s “Perfect Be- 
havior” (Doran, $2) is the result of an 
attempt to be amusing which succeed- 
ed; it is a parody on books of etiquette. 
Robert Shackleton’s “The Book of 
Washington” (Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, $3.50) is a most readable descrip- 
tion of the National Capital. Few 
novels have pleased so many readers 
this year as Herbert Quick’s “Vande- 
mark’s Folly” (Bobbs, $2); the praise 
which it meets everywhere has the ring 
of sincerity. 

Unquestionably the finest volumes of 
political memoirs of the year are the 
two comprising Mr. Hendrick’s “Life 
and Letters of Walter H. Page” 
(Doubleday, $10). Another book of 
New England flavor is M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe’s “Memories of a Hostess” (At- 
lantic Monthly Press, $4). Hilda 
Conklin’s “Shoes of the Wind” (Stokes, 
$1.60) is a volume of poetry, the preco- 
cious but delightful talent of a child. 
A selection of fine piratical tales is 
given in Joseph Lewis French’s “Great 
Pirate Stories” (Brentano, $2). Prob- 
ably the funniest short, sketches to be 
found in any book of the year, well 
adapted for reading aloud moreover, 
are in Robert Benchley’s “Love Con- 
quers All” (Holt $2). A fine book of 
mountaineering is Leroy Jeffers’s “The 
Call of the Mountains” (Dodd, $5). 


Book Reviews 


Romance of Big Business 

MiLtions. By Ernest Poole. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

OvINGTON’s BANK. By Stanley J. Wey- 
man. New York: Longman and Com- 
pany. 

THE Driver. By Garet Garrett. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

JOSEPH GREER AND His DAUGHTER. By 
Henry Kitchell Webster. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


i? is cordially admitted by English- 
men and Americans, respectively, 
that Americans and Englishmen think 
too much of money. Perhaps we over 
here really have a little the better of 
it. Perhaps our dollar-worship is on a 


slightly higher plane than their shil- 


ling-worship. Certainly British fiction 
nowadays is as minutely preoccupied 
with income and cash balance as it al- 
ways has been, from Fielding to Jane 
Austen and from Trollope to Compton 
Mackenzie. About every one of its 
persons, whatever his age or rank, two 
matters must be made clear before we 
can be otherwise interested in him: 
what does he possess by inheritance or 
thrift, and what is he getting at any 
given moment, in income or earnings? 
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Nine American novels out of ten leave 
all this indefinite. We gather that So- 
and-So is poor, or not very well off, or 
rich; but we are not interested in au- 
diting his accounts. The fact is, per- 
haps, that to an Englishman money 
means safety, a competency; while to 
an American it means a chance, a door 
opening on opportunity or adventure. 
In esse the opportunity may be wasted, 
the adventure may turn out squalid 
rather than glorious: in posse the 
dream remains. 

This pathetic vision is the theme of 
Mr. Poole’s “Millions.” His general 
situation—a group of relatives, near 
and distant, gathering about the bed- 
side of a dying rich man and jealously 
counting their chickens—is_ British 
enough. But these people do not hate 
each other or the rich man. What they 
iove, or at least can not resist, is the 
rosy vision of escape from drab things, 
small things, into a big world to which 
money is the passport. Even the girl 
Madge can not resist this dream. But 
when her brother recovers and turns 
out to be not rich at all, the double 
irony of the denouement does not em- 
bitter her. The dream of escape has 
wakened her; she will never go back to 
the old narrow round. Even the tiny 
salvage of an opera ticket is not to be 
scorned. As she looks about the Diamond 
Horseshoe, she sees, through the glitter 
of reality, the pathos of the universal 
dream: “Millions? Billions! It was 
here! The peak of the scramble! 
Where had they started? How many 
others were on their way? Scrambling 
busily day and night up the national 
Dollar Hill to find places at the top! 
And how many more had it in them, in 
dreams!” 


On the surface, “Ovington’s Bank” 
is very British and old-fashioned. The 
scene is England in the eighteen-twen- 
ties. After lean after-war years, times 
are improving. A period of prosperity 
has arrived, with the usual attendant 
risks of artificial expansion and ex- 
travagant speculation. The mail-coach 
survives, but its days are numbered. 
The steam railway, held among risky 
investments in a day which dared al- 
most anything, is beginning to creep 
from town to town of industrial Eng- 
land. The power of the industrial bar- 
ons is beginning to challenge the pres- 
tige of the hereditary lords of the land. 
But the ancient social code still rules. 
Ovington, founder of the bank, is a 
self-made man who can never be quite 
safe or happy—because he was not 
born a gentleman. He believes that 
honesty is the best policy, but in a cri- 
sis is none too steady on his moral pins. 
More than once the persuasions of his 
son or his chief clerk keep him from 
actual dishonesty. It is true that the 
villain of the piece is a young aristo- 
crat; but the hero, if there is one, is 
that youth’s old uncle, the Squire, an 
aristocrat to the bone. A rapproche- 
ment of the old order and the new is 
effected by the union of Ovington’s vir- 
tuous son and the Squire’s daughter. 

Apart from its romance, the story, I 
am told by a man of business, presents 
an accurate study of financial problems 
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Give McCutcheon Linens 
for Christmas ! 


NE. gift that is always certain of an enthusiastic 
O welcome is the Christmas remembrance of 
McCutcheon Linen. For people know that whatever 
it may be—a box of beautifully embroidered handker- 
chiefs, or of plain, sturdy bed sheets, a luncheon set rich 
with delicate hand-work and lace—so long as it comes 
from McCutcheon’s, it’s of the finest quality obtainable. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
DAMASK LINENS DECORATIVE LINENS 
TOWELS BED LINENS 


Write for Our Catalog 


In our Fall and Winter Catalog you'll find prices and descriptions 
of the Linens mentioned above, and of many other delightful 
gift suggestions for Christmas. We give mail orders careful, 
painstaking attention. Deliveries are promptly made. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 14 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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THIS FREEDOM 
By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


Not in years has a new novel aroused such 
a controversy as this new book, by the au- 
thor of “If Winter Comes.” ‘“‘This Free- 
dom” is not only the most discussed book 
of the year but it is also the best seller 
everywhere. 225th thousand. $2.00 


PERECRINE’S PROGRESS 
By JEFFERY FARNOL 


The New York Times says: “ ‘Peregrine’s 
Progress’ is written in the style which ad- 
mirers of Mr. Farnol’s ‘The Broad High- 
way’ found so charming — leisurely, de- 
tailed, colorful. The story breathes the 
very air of romance in every word.” Third 
Printing. $2.00 


SKIPPY BEDELLE 
By OWEN JOHNSON 


It is hard to find a man who has read John- 
son’s_ schoolboy stories and doesn’t like 
them; but, women as well will delight in 
“Skippy Bedelle,” a book about boys and 
girls both. Anyone who was ever young 
will find Skippy and his friends of both 
sexes genuinely human and _ irresistibly 
funny. $1.75 


THE MAW WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 


By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 
The New York Sun says: “The book has 
three big claims upon popularity—worthy 
ones: It is not ashamed of sentiment. It 
pictures admirably a_ sensitive, scholarly 
man of real culture and still more real 
humanity. It shows this man improved, 
awakened by his generosity. It should find 
many enthusiastic friends.’”’ Fourth Print- 
ing. $1.90 


1492 By MARY JOHNSTON 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: ‘We 
have to thank Mary Johnston for visualiz- 
ing for us Christopher Columbus and _ his 
time. She has recreated him, a man _ with 
every attribute of greatness, much loved and 
much hated. . . . ere are unforgettable 
pictures of the voyage.’’ Second Printing. 


$2.50 
ENRICO CARUSO 


By PIERRE V. R. KEY 

in collaboration with BRUNO ZIRATO 
This life-story of the world-famous tenor 
contains an accurate record of his truly 
amazing career. Mrs. Caruso has author- 
ized and endorsed it, and Bruno Zirato, 
Caruso’s secretary, has collaborated with 
Mr. Key. Second Printing. $5.00 


THE CHARM OF THE 


MIDDLE KINGDOM 


By JAMES REID MARSH 


Mr. Marsh’s book is packed full of intimate 
glimpses of China—of its homes and gar- 
dens, its customs and its “state of mind,” 
its charm of scenery, its beautiful elusive 
women, and its romance that lies around 
every corner of that vast empire. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


These books are for sale at all booksellers. 








THE PUPPET SHOW OF 


MEMORY By MAURICE BARING 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: 
“Readers interested in literature, drama, 
music, travel, in autobiography, simply and 
modestly told, will find this a fascinating 
book.” Fourth Printing. 


THE NEW AIR WORLD: The 
Science of Meteorology Simplified 


By WILLIS LUTHER MOORE, Sc.D., 


In this long needed volume the former 
chief of the United States Weather Bureau 
has given us a popular treatment of the 
old science of meteorology that will enable 
any intelligent person to forecast the 
weather. $3.00 


THE REAL TSARITSA 


By MADAME LILI DEHN 
The New York Herald says: ‘“There can 
be little question of the value of the book, 
not only as a document in the controversy 
concerning the real character of the Tsar- 
itsa, but as historical data. Certainly her 
evidence will throw new light upon a much 
disputed period of Russian history.” Sec- 
ond Printing. $3.50 


LITTLE WOMEN: or meg, Jo, 


Beth and AmyBy LOUISA M. ALCOTT 
The Boston Herald says: “ ‘Little Women’ 
will never grow old. Each new generation 
welcomes Miss Alcott’s best loved book. The 
eight illustrations in color by Jessie Will- 
cox Smith, in themselves, makes the volume 
a treasure to children.”” Second Prin 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 


THE UNITED STATES 
By THOMAS JAMES NORTON 


“I know of no book which so compactly 
and coherently explains our form of govern- 
ment.”’—James M. Beck, United States 
Solicitor General. Fourth Printing. $2.00 


REPRESENTATIVE ONE- 
ACT PLAYS BY CONTI. 
NENTAL AUTHORS 


Selected, with biographical notes, by 
MONTROSE J. MOSES [ 
A companion volume to Mayorga’s “Repre- 
sentative One-Act Plays by American Au- 
thors,’ and Clark’s “Representative One- 
Act Plays by British and Irish eer 


THE LOG-CABIN LADY, 


An Anonymous Autobiography 
The autobiography of an American girl, 
born in a log cabin in the Northwest, who, 
despite handicaps, seized the most_priceless 
cf American gifts—opportunity. Today she 
is known on two continents as a distin- 
guished woman, a charming hostess. $1.50 


Send for free announcement of new books 
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High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home in- 
side of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college! 
and the leading professions. his and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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WORLD-ROMIC System, 


Masterkey to All Languages. Primers, 15 lan- 
guages, $1.94 each language: Arabic, Chinese, 
Danish, Dutch, English, French, German, Italian, 
Japanese, Panjabi, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, 
Spanish, Swedish. Pronunciation-Tables, 92 lan- 
guages, 30c each language. Languages Publishing 
Company, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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of organization, credit, and manage- 
ment, which are the same today as a 
century ago. . . . Ovington, it 
should be said, though primarily a 
maker and manager of money, is by 
no means insensitive to the creative 
aspects of financial and industrial en- 
terprise. He is conscious of public 
duty as well as personal opportunity. 


What are the motives that really con- 
trol Henry M. Galt, central figure in 
one of the most interesting of recent 
romances of “big business,” “The 
Driver’? This comes to be the main 
question for the reader. In the begin- 
ning we see him as a sort of Wall 
Street chameleon: “Member of the 
Stock Exchange, professional specu- 
lator, floor trader, broker, broker’s 
broker, private counsellor, tipster, gray 
bird of mystery.” A predatory being, 
of unscrupulous methods and uningra- 
tiating presence: so he appears on first 
acquaintance. That he is a “good hus- 
band and father” is, as we all know, 
neither here nor there. But we soon 
perceive that he is not merely a bird of 
prey; and before the end we see him not 
as one of the graspers and keepers, but 
as one of the dreamers and builders. 
He wants money not to pile up and play 
with, but to use in a big way. He is 
sparing of large phrases like public 
interest and good of the many, prog- 
ress, and civilization, and so on. But he 
believes, even in the hour of Coxey’s 
Army, that America is sound, with 
plenty for all; and that, but for the 
politics, there would be constructive 
labor for all. He himself has a bea- 
ver-like instinct for constructive labor, 
and there is no limit to the scale upon 
which his energy would find expression. 
All his experiments and adventures in 
the world of finance have been, we 
gather, mere preliminary exercises. 
Always he has been watching his 
chance for the greater opening. Sev- 
eral times he has thought it found; 
and more than once he has nearly 
ruined himself and his family in back- 
ing his “hunch.” 

And at last he does find it. He is 
a middle-aged man with a grown family 
and a none too stable rating in the 
Wall Street district, when the Great 
Midwestern Railroad takes possession 
of his imagination. It is then merely 
a good property not very well managed. 
He sees a great future for it as the 
middle part of one of the great trans- 
continental arteries. He studies it, 
buys its stock, works his way into its 
directorship, and in the end makes of ft 
what he has dreamed that it should be. 
In short, he is the creative financier, 
big of view and strong of hand; and 
therefore, so says the tale, is he tri- 
umphant over the band of merely re- 
ceptive or acquisitive financiers who 
oppose him. Against a person like Galt 
a John J. Valentine, head of the Great 
Midwestern Railway in its sleepy days, 
simply hasn’t a chance. Valentine is 


also “the head of a family two genera- 
tions removed from the uncouth pro- 
genitor who founded its fortune in com- 
merce, real estate, and transportation; 
therefore, he was an aristocrat.” For 
the rest, he is a recognized and respect- 
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Don’t Miss These Novels! 
THE CHAIN 


A novel of old New York. 
By Charles Hanson Towne 
$1.90 


WHERE THE SUN 
SWINGS NORTH 


Romance and adventure’ in 
Alaska, 


By Barrett Willoughby 
$1.90 


BREATH OF LIFE 


A story of adventurous youth. 





By Arthur Tuckerman 
$1.75 

















of honor and of daily use in every civilized family. 
Here are the foundations of our civilization” — 


THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE 


Edited by J. Arthur Thomson 


Professor in the University of Aberdeen, Scotland 


Four superb volumes, handsomely bound, stamped in 
gold. Nearly 1,000 illustrations. $4.50 per volume. 
$18.00 a set. 
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By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
$2.50 


THE PSYCHOL- 
OGY OF HAND- 
WRITING 
By William Leslie French 


An informative and_ readable 
treatment of character study by 
means of handwriting.  LIllus- 
trated with facsimiles. 


$3.50 


DON RODRIGUEZ 
Chronicles of Shadow Valley 
By Lord Dunsany 
$2.00 
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LIPPINCOTT BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


A Story You Will Long Remember 


CARNAC’S FOLLY 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER 

“A robust tale which reveals all the power and beauty of 
‘The Seats of the Mighty.’ ’—Cincinnati Times Star. 

The secret of Carnac’s strange folly was also the secret of 
his equally strange power and of the family heritage of hate 
which would have engulfed him but for the strategy and 
faith of lovely Junia Shale, true daughter of Canada. The 
New York Herald finds it “fan allegory of Canada.” Four 
illustrations. $2.00 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF FURNISHING 
THE SMALL HOUSE AND APARTMENT 


By Edward Stratton Holloway 

A book for the growing public who want homes and not merely 
houses. It shows and explains in detail how to furnish and 
decorate room by room, cottages, bungalows, flats, smart 
apartments or houses. The reason is given for every step, 80 
that one can readily adapt and_ change arrangements to suit one’s personat a 


207 illustrations (9 in color). 7 diagrams. 


VILLAS OF FLORENCE AND TUSCANY 

By Harold Donaldson Eberlein 

300 Photographic illustrations of the finest examples of Italian villas, taken by 
the author, and from angles that show them to the best advantage. Five chapters 
of text describe the villas themselves. A book for artists, architects, and lovers of 
beauty. Beautifully bound in blue buckram and gold, with frontispiece in 0 


SEEING THE EASTERN STATES 


By John T. Faris. 
A “aelightful journey through the Mietotte States, from Maine to Delaware, replete 


with scenic interest, story and legend. Uniform with Doctor Faris’ other travel 
books de Luxe: Seeing the Sunny South, Seeing the Far West, Seeing Penn- 
sylvania. Beautiful colored frontispiece, $1 illustrations, 244 pages. $5.00 


DELAWARE AND THE EASTERN SHORE 

By Edward Noble Vallandigham 

A wholly charming book about the famous “Eastern Shore” and country there- 
abouts—the only work of the kind that we know of. The author’s sub-title, 
“Aspects of a Peninsula Pleasant and Well-beloved,” gives the spirit of entertain- 
ment and mellow wisdom in which he so fully treats this fascinating region, its 
people, manners, society, sports, etc. 80 illustrations and a map. $5.00 


GODS, GHOSTS AND GOBLINS 

By Bertha Lum 

A Rare Book for the Connoisseur and Collector 

The Weird Legends of the Far East, beautifully illustrated with a series of 
wonderful plates in full color, and halftone, designed especially for this book and 
not otherwise obtainable. Miss Lum is famous among collectors for her prints. 
Japanese binding. $10.0 
Limited Autographed Edition with extra color plates, and special Japanese 
binding. In a case. $25.00 


RADIO FOR ALL 
By H. Gernsback 

Baitor of “Radio News” 
This is absolutely what its title indicates. The big book for everyone interested 
in radio. It will be accepted as the standard book on the subject and it covers 
every phase. 130 illustrations and diagrams. 12 photographs. $2.00 


I BELIEVE IN GOD AND IN EVOLUTION 


By Dr. W. W. Keen 
An unusually brilliant work on a subject of almost universal interest. $1.00 


For Boys and Girls 
RED ROBIN By Jane Abbott 
A delightful tale filled with incident, adventure, and a mystery. Mrs. Abbott is the Louisa 
May Alcott of our generation. A splendid story for girls. Illustrated. $1.75 


WINONA ON HER OWN Margaret Widdemer’s 


latest addition to the popular Campfire Girls Series, is an outdoor story of lively . 
Illustrated. $1.7 


’ 
PETER COTTERELL’S TREASURE By Rupert Sargent Holland 
The author is known to boy scouts everywhere. This is a tale of treasure and adventure 
which will appeal to every lad. Illustrated. $1.75 


AN OLD WOLF’S FAVOURITES By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 


A new collection of remarkable animal stories by the world’s most famous scout. Every 
American boy will want this book. Illustrated. $1.25 


THROUGH THE CLOUD MOUNTAIN By Florence Scott Bernard 
A wonderful story for children about Jan, the little lame boy left behind by the Pied 
Piper, and the wonderful people from story books he afterward met. Beautifully illus- 
trated and bound. $2.50 


THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE and OTHER TALES 


By Miss Mulock 

Special Gift Edition. Illustrated in color, lining papers. $3.00 
De Luxe Edition. Color illustration mounted on gray mats, beautiful binding and lining 
papers. Pages decorations, in a box. $6.00 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 
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ed champion of the vested rights of 
property. 


John Williamson in “Joseph Greer 
and His Daughter” is a magnate of 
precisely the same order presented in 
a very different light. He is a much 
more human person than Mr. Garrett’s 
Valentine, and is by no means destined 
to be beaten at his own game by any 
Henry Galt or Joe Greer, strong and 
resourceful though he may be. Indeed, 
the whole burden and upshot of the 
book is that the creative pioneers of 
industry, the inventors and engineers 
and men of vision, are bound in the 
nature of things to be the prey of the 
organized class of “stall-fed” getters 
and possessors, whose sole interest is 
a good return from their investments. 
It is against this class that Joe Greer, 
the brilliant inventor, engineer, and 
organizer, consciously pits his strength 
and cunning—to their great satisfac- 
tion and profit. ‘“Unimaginative, soft, 
irresolute, kindly, as these stall-fed 
folk seemed to him to be, their qualities 
are more than he can cope with. They 
are truly gregarious; they are, by tra- 
dition and temper, collectors, harvest- 
ers, stowers-away, and a man like Joe, 
who has no real interest in property 
beyond the dynamic use of it as a part 
of the processes of getting something 
done, stands little chance against 
them.” 

Both these stories are built upon the 
useful assumption that there is a hard 
and fast line between the generous and 
broad-visioned pioneer of finance and 
the hereditary guardian of invest- 
ments. In real life, as everybody 
knows, there are gradations and merg- 
ings all along this line. If God and 
Mammon were always firmly and ob- 
viously opposed, in this: as in other 
fields of glory, there would be no long 


battle. 
H. W. Boynton 


A Notable Book on Trans- 
portation 


RAILROAD FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION. By 
L. F. Loree. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $5.00. 

66 LL the functions of a railroad,” 
says Mr. Loree, in stating the 
purpose of his notable book, “arise 
from and focus in transportation. As 
they have become highly specialized, 
the functions of each department have 
found exposition in many books. But 
no book has been written immediately 
concerned with transportation, the rea- 
son for the existence of the railroads. 
It is the purpose of this book to assem- 
ble in reasoned order all of the phases 
of loading, distribution of cars, move- 
ment of engines and trains, handling 
of men, the features of permanent way 
and shop plant, the organization 
through which they are controlled, and 
the accounting made of their activities 
—as they are related to transporta- 

tion.” 

The impulse to the writing of the 
book came from the disordered and un- 
happy state of railroad affairs in the 
summer of 1920, following the ending 
of Government control. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
OLIVER HERFORD’'S 


enchanting drawings are the per- 
fecting touch which completes the 
original and delightful story of 


The Bird-Nest Boarding House 
By VERBENA REED $2.50 


Verotchka’s Tales 
By MAMIN SIBERIAK 


Russian stories translated by Ray 
Davidson and illustrated by Boris 
Artzybasheff, $2.50 


Pinafore Pocket Story Book 
By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Whimsical, quaint fancies for little 
seven to ten year olds. f 


Little Lucia 
By MABEL L. ROBINSON 


A Ng y story, by, the author of 
Dr. Tam o’ Shanter.” $1.50 


Henny and Penny 
By BERTHA PARKER HALL 


By the author of the “Ducky Dad- 
dle” stories. Illustrated by Ruth 
Clements Farrell. $1.50 


Kari the Elephant 
By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 


A stimulating story of the education 
of an elephant. $2.00 


He Who Steals 
By ALFREDO BAIOCCO 


Mr. Walter Cramp’s translation sus- 
tains well the atmosphere of the 
Italian original. $2.00 


The New World Fairy Book 
By HOWARD A. KENNEDY 


Folk lore from the Canadian border, 
chiefly Indian in origin. Illus. $2.50 


The Japanese Fairy Book 
By YEI THEDORA OZAKI 


Stories which have delighted many 
Japanese children. Illus. $3.00 


The Shadow Witch 
By GERTRUDE CROWNFIELD 


Ae the author of “Princess White 
ame”; a beautiful allegory. $2.00 


Sing a Song of Sleepy Head 
By JAMES FOLEY 


Whose “Boys and Girls” is a ~~ 
dren’s classic. $2.0 


A Children’s Garland of Verse 
Gathered by GRACE RHYS 


Poems among which a child may 
browse, enjoying their spirit of vi- 
tality of body and mind. Illustrated 
in colors. $3.00 
Won for the Fleet 
By FITZHUGH GREEN 


A story of Naval Academy life in 
fascinating detail. $2.00 


The Brassbounder 
By Capt. DAVID M. BONE 


A breezy yarn of a boy’s life on an 
old square-rigger. $2.00 


The Book of Giants 
By HENRY C. LANIER 


An interestin collection of the 
world’s lore about giants. $2.00 





My Years on the Stage 
By JOHN DREW 
With a Prefatory Appreciation by 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 


A vivid picture of the brilliant career of the 
most distinguished actor on the American stage. 
In an easy, casual way which is delightfully 
convincing of his sincerity and affection for his 
friends, he tells of the plays in which he has 
appeared, of the parts he has created, of the 
people who through fifty years have acted with 
him. And it is not merely of theatres, plays 
and actors that he writes; but also of men and 
women distinguished in the world of fashion, 
of politics, of diplomacy, of finance and of the 
professions who were his friends. 

As Booth Tarkington put it: “His memoirs 

may be progesty greeted, in fact, as we should 

greet a birthday speech at the banquet we are 


too numerous to make for him—that is, with 
cheers as he rises to address us.’ 


Fully illustrated. Cloth, $5.00 








The Life of Cardinal Cibbons 
By ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL, M.A., Litt. D. LL.D. 


A “Life” which for the first time reveals the 
Cardinal’s great influence in matters of national 
importance and his eminence as a great Amer- 
ican. 

The range of his public services will be a revelation to 
most readers. These pages tell of how he became the 
youngest Bishop in the world, winning the special 
favor of Leo XIII, who made him a Cardinal. His 
constant quad for Americanism in obtaining the sanc- 
tion of the Church, for organized labor, in combating 
religious intolerance, and in_ working for civic reforms, 
makes him an outstanding figure in the history of his 
time, even aside from his position as the leader of a 
church of tremendous vitality. His Life should stand 
beside that of Bishop Brooks or Theodore Roosevelt. 


In two volumes, with portraits, etc., $10.00 








Beasts, Men and Cods 
By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


The New York Times describes it as: 


“A book of astounding, breath-taking, enthrall- 
ing adventure . . . a journey through the oldest 


and now probably the wildest of the regions of 
civilization, in which the traveler faced danger and 
death in a greater variety of ways, saw more astound- 
ing things, penetrated more mysteries than has any 
other man who has embarked upon perilous adventure 
these many days. . . . Aside from the marvels and the 
dangers of the journey ... his report of and com- 
ment upon the native life and the unrest that is dis- 
turbing it give much authentic and desirable informa- 
tion of conditions that may yet “ nae the highest con- 
sequence to the rest of the world. . It is a fascinat- 


ing book.” Price, $3. 00 








Italy, Old and New 
By ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAICHT 
The Boston Evening Transcript says: 


“To readers given imagination by the gods— 
their gift of gifts—this chronicle of travel 
will so visualize the scenic and historic shrines 
visited that at the regretted close of the book 
will come a sense of personal experience so 
vivid that it will be difficult for them to realize that 
they have not themselves trodden these ancient ways 
which, radiating from Rome of the Immortals, lead 
into the heart of her history. ... Yet none of the 
most ‘statistical’ could "gee a clearer idea of the es 
political and economical condition of ‘New ry Re 
of the strength of the influence upon it of ‘Old Italy ne 
a Price, $2. 50 











These bocks are obtainable from any bookstore, or 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. . 
681 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
Send for their illustrated catalogue of ‘‘Books for Gifts.” 








OF SPECIAL APPEAL 


The Roadmender 

By MICHAEL FAIRLESS 
The 48th edition of this exquisite 
classic is illustrated with 20 mounted 
photographs of places mentioned in 
the text. $6.00 


The Life of the Spirit 


and the Life of Today 

By EVELYN UNDERHILL 
Discusses the modern world-view of 
history, modern psychological _in- 
quiry, institutional religion, educa- 


tion, and the personal and _ social 
life of today. $2.50 


The Light Which Cannot Fail 
By WINIFRED HOLT 


Full of the romance of her world- 
wide work for the blind. $3.50 


Cheating the Junk Pile 
By ETHEL R. PEYSER 
A necessary book with a humorous 


flare, that will bring relief to any 
house manager, $2.50 


LEONARD MERRICK’S new book 
To Tell You the Truth 


The first new book from_ Leonard 
Merrick since “While Paris sex 


The Driver 
By GARET GARRETT 
HEYWOOD BROUN says that it is 


among the most absorbing books ae 
has read recently. $2.0 


The Tramping Methodist 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
Written by the author of “Joanna 


Godden,” etc., when she was scarcely 
twenty—an amazing thing. $2.00 


The Red Knight 

By BRETT YOUNG 
who is rated by Masefield as ‘‘the 
most gifted, most interesting and 


most beautiful mind among _ the 
younger men now writing. $2. 


Things Seen on the Italian Lakes 


By Mrs. LONSDALE RAGG, author 
of “Things Seen in Venice,” Pro- 
fusely illustrated. $1.50 


Chips of Jade 

By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
Chinese _ proverbs, etc., of quaint 
exotic flavor, turned into quotable 
verses. The striking binding adds 
to the book’s unusual air of dis- 
tinction. $2.00 


Tatlings . 
By SYDNEY TREMAYNE 


With pen_and_ ink —, s 
“Fish.” Epigrams in whic 
cynical youth of to-day will fat 


FOR CHILD-LOVERS 


Boys and Girls 
By JAMES FOLEY 


Full of rare understanding of the 
heart of a child. $2.00 


Youngsters 
By BURGES JOHNSON 
Rollin Crampton’s drawings are thor- 


oughly in sympathy with the author’s 
personality. $2.50 
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When a Gift-Book— 


is as interestingly written as it is exquisitely illustrated, 
it is a gift indeed. And when one may also buy it, like 
these, at an exceptional price, it’s an opportunity to 
make someone’s holidays simply delightful. 


With beautiful illustrations in black and white and in 
color, each of the lovely books listed below will charm 


some fortunate recipient. 


The Kingdom Of The Pearl L. Rosenthal $8.94 
Illustrated by Edmond Dulac 
London George Wharton Edwards 6.74 
Famous Colonial Houses P. M. Hollister 6.74 
Illustrated by James Preston 
Modern Art Text by Charles Marriott 4.54 
Fabre’s Book Of Insects JIlustrated by E. J. Detmold 4.19 
Adventures In Home Making 3.39 
Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 
The Charm Of The Antique 3.39 
Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 
2.54 


Rubaiyat Of Omar Khayyam 
Illustrated by Frank Brangwyn 


Book Department, Main Floor, 35th Street, Rear 


RH Moy be 


HERALD SQUARE -&ce- NEW YORK 
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“In July, 1920,” says Mr. Loree in 
his Foreword, “I was forced to keep 
my bed for some three weeks, with in- 
junctions not to raise my head from 
the pillow. I had ample time for re- 
flection. The railroads had come back 
to their owners from the hands of the 
Federal Government. Disci- 
pline was impaired and the authority 
and morale of the officers severely 
shaken. The Government had pur- 
chased with lavish bribes a precarious 
peace with labor. With the high cost 
of living and the low state of produc- 
tion, there was rapidly coming on a 
conflict between the minority consti- 
tuting organized labor and the unor- 
ganized social majority for the real 
control of the Government.” 

But the collapse confidently an- 
nounced as real and permanent by one 
of the railroad labor journals was not 
permanent, and soon began to pass 
away. A labor editorial in May, 1920, 
asserted: 

... the railroads have lost their grip 
on their employees. . . . Yes, it is a safe 
bet that we have witnessed the passing of 
the once numerous type of railroad men 
who took pride in their work and considered 
no sacrifice of risk or effort too great to get 
results for the company. These same men 
today are content merely trying to hold 
their jobs. The old interest and the old 
pep are things of the past, for the railroad 
officers have surely lost their grip. 

“Never,” remarks Mr. Loree of this 
proclamation, “was the sale of the live 
bear’s skin undertaken with more folly 
and assurance.” The vast improve- 
ment of the past two years is his justi- 
fication. 

It is to spurring railroad officers to 
establish a new and more masterful 
grip on transportation that Mr. Loree 
devotes his book. To this task he feels 
that they have not yet devoted adequate 
concentration of attention and effort. 
“For one thought they give to trans- 
portation, and especially to its out- 
standing problems—the moving of 
trains of various speeds upon the same 
track and the assembling of cars in 
such order. as to assure their farthest 
movement without rehandling, and 
their distribution with the least inter- 
ference, they give a thousand anxious 
and curious glances in as many other 
directions. ia 

“There is another factor even more 
seriously neglected. During the last 
generation how little thought has been 
given to the management of men! .. . 
With brilliant and isolated exceptions, 
in spite of the continual challenge of 
recent events, little sustained attention 
has been given to these two central 
problems—transportation and the men 
engaged in transportation. It is these 
two matters that must engage the con- 
scientious, intelligent thought of the 
railroad officer if the service is to be 
made what it should be.” 

The gravity of the actual problem of 
freight transportation is emphasized 
by pointing out the fact, too little ap- 
preciated either by the public or by 
railroad officials generally, that the 
annual increase in the quantity produc- 
tion of our industries demands an an- 
nual transportation increase twice as 
great. If we realize that since 1882 
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LET THESE BUSY PEOPLE SHOW YOU HOW TO 
KEEP UP WITH THE NEW BOOKS 


Ir you want to know something about the big new novels that have appeared; if you are ask- 


_“T regard The Literary Review as by far the ablest in 
this country and also in advance of any critical periodical 
over-seas for wide range of information, for brilliant, pene- 
trative comment and for quintessential entertainment.” 


“I wish I could tell you what you mean to me. I am a 
busy young housewife and the mother of two very lively 
young children, and I have pitifully little time to read. I 
was beginning to be appalled at the thought that I would 
have to become a back number as far ‘as any knowledge of 











modern literature was concerned—when you came to the 


, rescue. You have filled a definite and crying need in my life, 
| and I couldn’t get along a week without you.” 


“I mean to suggest to my study club that The Literary 


| Review be made a part of each week’s programme, that the 


club take out the subscription.” 


ing what new poet has arisen; what new controversy is agitating literary circles—we suggest 
that you read these extracts from unsolicited letters sent in by people as busy as you who have 
linked themselves to the book world through a weekly periodical which Henry L. Mencken 
says “is the best literary magazine ever set up in America” — 


The Literary Review 


OF THE 


New York Evening Post 


Epirep spy Henry SEIDEL CANBY 


“Having a large correspondence, I frequently quote from 
The Literary Review, besides calling attention to many hook 
reviews and giving lists of fiction from it.” 

“I wish to tell you how much The Literary Review means 
to us. Your editorial standards are of the highest. Not the 
least precious to me is the sense of good-fellowship which 
seems to radiate from every page of your paper. I think of 
your staff as of a very happy and congenial family united in a 
campaign for good literature.” 

“I have felt your scientific and other non-fiction reviews 
to be exceedingly just.” ‘ 

“You seem like a man—a real man—standing in a flood— 
nothing at all likely to swamp you, however—holding up 
eternal standards of truth and justice.” 

“You are making The Literary Review a great institution.” 

W. Dawson Johnston, Librarian, 
The American Library in Paris, Inc. 


In addition to its editorials, essays, poems, and reviews, The Literary Review, through May 
Lamberton Becker’s Department, “Tha Reader’s Guide,” renders a special service to sub- 
scribers by answering individual requests for reading lists, club programmes, etc. The annual 
subscription price is $2.50, A five months’ introductory subscription may be obtained for $1.00. 


A subscription to The Literary Review would be an interesting Christmas gift to a book- 
loving friend. A holiday card will be sent on request, saying that you are the donor. 


Send the coupon now. 





The Literary Review, 20 Vesey Street, New York City 


Please send me The Literary Review for the period of one year for $2.50. 
(Check below method of payment) 


[.] T enclose $2.50. 


see eee eee ee wm ees eeoeeeeeeeeee eee eee eseese reer eeee rt eee 


[ ] Bill me for $2.50. 
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(If you desire a five months’ subscription send $1.00) 


NOTE: Add 75 cents to the annual subscription price of $2.50 (sending §3.25 in all) and we will send you Christopher Monley’s latest book, ‘‘Where 


the Blue Begins.’’ Book and subscription may be sent to different addresses. 


I. 12-9-22. 
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EIGHT WAYS 


loTest the Satety of 
£very /nvestment 


1 Is Your Investment Protected By Property of Per- 
manent Value? ‘How to Select Safe Bonds” 
tells why investments should be protected by 
property having a permanent value well in 
excess of the amount of the entire loan. 


2 Does Your Claim Command Payment Before Other 
Obligations? *‘ How to Select Safe Bonds” tells 
what securities come before all others in obli- 
gation to pay promptly and fully. 
3 Has The Property a Sufficient Earning Power? 
How to Select Safe Bonds” tells why a safe 
property must have an annual earning power 
of atleast twoanda half times the total annual 
interest on the loan. 
Is The Property Adequately Protected By Insur- 
ance? An important consideration,as fire often 
wipes out overnight a valuable property. 


5 Is It Properly Managed? ‘‘How to Select Safe 

Bonds" tells why proper management is es- 

sential to insure prompt payment of interest 

and principal upon maturity. 

6 Is The Title Clear? *‘How to Select Safe Bonds” 
tells a sure way of insuring against loss 
through faulty title. 

7 What Is The Moral Character Of The Borrower? 
As important as proper management — ex- 
plained in this interesting booklet. 

8 Who Offers The Securities You Buy? ‘‘ How to 
Select Safe Bonds”’ tells why even the experi- 

enced investor must depend for safety entirely 

upon the reputation and length of service of 
the Banking House offering the investment. 

It tells of the conservative policy of painstak- 

ing investigation and selection which has 

made it possible for Georke M. Forman & 

Company to sell bonds for 37 years without 

loss to a customer, large or small. 


MAIL THIS REQUEST BLANK 


Let ‘‘ How to Select Safe Bonds’’ show you definitely 
how you can enjoy, with absolute safety, a larger in- 
come from your investment. Mail this request blank 
for your copy of this interesting booklet. No obligation. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
Dept. 812, 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
**37 Years Without Loss To a Customer’’ 
SESSBBBSESSERSSESERESERBSERBRERERBEESES 
George M. Forman & Company, 

Dept. 812, 105 W. Monroe St., pre lll i. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a ag ood 
of your booklet, * “How to Select Safe Bonds”’. 
solicitor is to call upon me. 


PEP SS ccc bukck nukes oheers Seusesbe buses auebene oo 
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COOK’S 
TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


In Dollars or Pounds Sterling 
SAFETY - LIQUIDITY - CONVENIENCE 


Holders enjoy all the inestimable advan- 
tages inherent in our network of 150 offices 
and our world-wide banking connections 


New York 


Philadelphia Boston 
Toronto 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
Vancouver 


Los Angeles Montreal 
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the total freight ton-miles of the rail- 
roads have increased seven times as 
much as the quantity production of in- 
dustry, we shall have some notion of 
the rapidly increasing difficulty the 
railroads find in keeping up with the 
country’s industrial development. 
Space, and the technical intricacy of 
many of the large topics Mr. Loree dis- 
cusses, forbid any detailed review of 
his treatment of the main questions 
under the eight parts into which the 
book is divided. There is a special 
interest, however, in his words on one 
topic of present concern—the supply 
of freight cars. “It seems improbable,” 
he remarks, “that there has ever been 
a car shortage in this country in the 
sense that there were not enough cars 
tc do the business. Indeed, the indi- 
cations are that we have maintained 2 
stock of freight cars at least 15 per 
cent. in excess of any economic justifi- 
cation.” The occasional inadequacy of 
the car supply at the points where 
loading is offered is due, in Mr. Loree’s 
opinion, mainly to the misuse of such 
equipment, the largest part of the evil 


| being due to the improper detention of 


cars by shippers and receivers. For 
this, he advocates a more drastic ap- 
plication of demurrage charges. 

//For the lay reader almost as much 
as for the railroad official a reading of 
this book will prove a most profitable 
experience. Those who know Mr. Lo- 
ree know that he is a man of a many- 
sided and most stimulating personality 
—full of the savor which permeates 
this book and gives to what would 
otherwise be merely technical discus- 
sions a flavor and attraction which 
make them fascinating.// Yet there is 
much more than this fortunate quality 
to recommend the book. Mr. Loree is 
himself one of those Masters of Trans- 
portation whose inadequate ranks he 
desires to recruit. His knowledge of 
its practical facts and requirements is 
broad, deep, and intensive. In his 
treatment of the successive maj..r top- 
ics of The Permanent Way; Shops and 
Equipment; Organization, Field and 
Staff; Forms, Accounts, and Statistics; 
Movement of Cars; Movement of En- 
gines and Trains; and Men, he gives 
history, practice, and theory, with a 
fullness and authority from which only 
the most experienced operating men 
are likely to feel entitled to dissent. In 
his long service on several railroads 
Mr. Loree has made his own notable 
contributions to better transportation 
practice, one of the most notable being 
the existing rating of locomotives by 
“adjusted tonnage.” His account of 
how this was worked out from the 
demonstrated variations in tractive 
power required to haul different cars 
and loads, is a capital illustration of 
the reserves of intricacy and difficulty 
inherent in the problems of transpor- 
tation. /Altogether, the book is likely 
to rank as an important contribution 
to better practice.// It is worth noting 
that two of the eight parts into which 
the book is divided are devoted to Men, 
in regard to whom Mr. Loree shows 
(and practices) a broad liberality for 
which professional labor spokesmep 
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DeSotoHlotel 


Savannah, Ga. 


‘The Premier Tourist Hotel 
of the South 


OPEN JANUARY Ist to MAY ist 


Modern and Luxurious in its Appoint- 
ments, it Offers an Environemnt of 
Quiet and Refinement. Large Rooms 
with Roomy Baths and Closets. Very 
Spacious Verandas, A Real Home for 
the Discriminating Tourist. 

American Plan--Moderate Terms 
Unequalied Winter Climate 
Reduced Rates During January 
Superior Roads for Automobilists. 
On the Scenic Routes of the South. 


Golf, Tennis, Hunting, Fishing 
l Winter Sports 
| Booklets and Terms Sent on Reaqyest 


J.B. Pound, Sherman Dennis, 
President, Manager. 
ASSOCIATE HOTELS 
Hotel Seminole Hotel Savannah | 
Jacksonville. Fla. Savannah, Ga. _ | 
Hotel Patten The Annex 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Summer Resort 
Monterey Hotel, Asbury —. a. J. 
Under the Same —_ 
























give him quite inadequate credit. 
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To Our Readers: 


Aren’t you interested to keep in 
touch with what THE INDEPENDENT 
is doing for the cause of Education? 

THE INDEPENDENT INTER-WEFKLY 
For ScHoots, a fortnightly alternat- 
ing with THE INDEPENDENT, is pub- 
lished during the school year and is 
used, in conjunction with THE In- 
DEPENDENT, by many thousand stu- 
dents throughout the country as a 
text-book of current events. 

THE INTER-WEEKLY differs from 
the parent publication in being more 
simply written and in treating only 
those subjects which may be sup- 
posed to make a special appeal to 
youth. It is studied in the classes 
of schools and colleges. But many 
a person long out of college will find 
it most interesting reading. It offers 
to parents an excellent opportunity 
to follow the trend of modern educa- 
more and more, is 
stressing the necessity of studying 
the thought of the past in relation 
to present happenings. 

Do you desire to get the younger 
members of your family interested 
in the discussion of ideas? You can- 
not do better than to subscribe to 
THE INTER-WEEKLY. 

To all subscribers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, THE INTER-WEEKLY, it 
two-dollar publication, is offered for 
one dollar. 
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Drama 
John Barrymore — 
Plays Hamlet <5: 


Tne TRAGEDY OF HAMLET. By William 
Shakespeare. Sam H. Harris Theatre. 
HARLES LAMB, who still remains 
and will always remain one of the 
most modern of dramatic critics, ex- 
pressed in no uncertain terms his dis- 
appointment in witnessing theatrical 
performances of the tragedies of 
Shakespeare. “When the novelty is 
past,” he confessed, “we find to our 
cost that, instead of realizing an idea, 
we have only materialized and brought 
down a fine vision to the standard of 
flesh and blood. We have let go a 
dream, in quest of an unattainable 
standard.” He was of the opinion, in 
particular, that the character of Ham- 
let suffered most by representation. 
The greatest tribute we may pay to 
John Barrymore’s Hamlet is to say 
that perhaps even Charles Lamb 
might approve of it. And this ap- 
proval would be due not merely to the 
enormous advance our theatre has 
made since Lamb’s time in the mat- 
ter of illumination, in settings, and 
acoustics, but rather to Mr. Barry- 
more’s intelligent reading of the fa- 
mous soliloquies. For, like Lamb, John 
Barrymore seems to have realized that 
nine-tenths of the character of Ham- 
let are “transactions between himself 
and his moral sense,” the effusions of 
his solitary musings, those silent medi- 
tations with which his bosom is burst- 
ing. “Hamlet” is, in short, as “mod- 
ern” and as “psychological” as a novel 
by Henry James. The conflict, the 
real drama, takes place in an invisible 
world, in the mind of that melancholy 
prince. Shakespeare has written those 
immortal soliloquies, those speeches 
directed not to other characters, not 
indeed to the audience, despite the tra- 
dition, because they represent thoughts 
and feelings in the very process of 
birth. The words represent the deeper 
movement of that mind, the impulses 
and reactions. We are given not the 
completed thought, but its very forma- 
tion. 

Whatever criticism may be directed 
at the production of Arthur Hopkins, 
at the stage designs of Robert Edmond 
Jones, at the details of Mr. Barry- 
more’s re-creation, this great outstand- 
ing and significant achievement re- 
mains: John Barrymore read these 
soliloquies, these meditations, with an 
art that has not been surpassed in our 
own century. In voice, in diction, and, 
more profoundly, in acting them, he 
attained a crystalline purity and in- 
tensity. His achievement is the greater 
in that it was no mere tour de force 
of a clever actor, but in that he has 
succeeded in bringing into our Broad- 
way theatre a Shakespeare of depth 
and vitality and of the sharpest con- 
temporary significance. His Hamlet 
was, as Hazlitt thought Hamlet should 
be, the most amiable of misanthropes— 
and the most sophisticated. 
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It had to come! Quill, wood, hard rubber 
—all have been used for pens. And now 
comes metal—so durable, so light, so su- 
perior in taking beautiful engraved designs. 


In the WAHL PEN, the fine quality metal 
and Wahl precision are so exceptional, that 
the metal barrel can be made thinner than 
in other pens of the same size. This gives 
extra ink capacity. The tough, sturdy 
barrel and cap will not crack or split. This 
means long life. 


WAHL PEN 


The all-metal barrel cannot expand under 
body heat. The metal threads cannot jam 
or break; they hold the cap on air-tight, 
and keep the pen leak-proof. Touch the 

iridium-tipped, hand-hammered gold point 

to paper—and WAHL PEN writes with 
eagerness. 


Lay it alongside any other pen, and appear- 
ance alone will sell you the WAHL PEN. 
The chased or engine-turned designs 
are beautiful. They match those on 
EVERSHARP—its write-hand mate. 


Gold or silver WAHL PENS, singly, or 
with EVERSHARP in velvet-lined boxes, 
makeaGIFT that will glidethrough “Many 
thanks” with ease. Sold everywhere. 

Made in U. S. A. by 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, L7tp., Toronto 
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Books For Gifts 
The Graphic Arts 


By JOSEPH PENNELL 


A beautiful volume for the lover and stu- 
dent of art by one of the foremost men 





in the field. 150 illustrations, $5.00 net. 
De Luxe edition on Japanese vellum, 
$40.00 net. 


Modern Tendencies in 


Sculpture 
By LORADO TAFT 


A profusely illustrated account of the 
work of Rodin, Saint Gaudens, and of 
German, French, and American artists, by 
the famous Chicago sculptor. $5.00 net. 


A Naturalist in the Great 


Lakes Region 
By ELLIOT R. DOWNING 


A nature-guide that tells the story of 
most of the living creatures found in 
North America, in relation to the facts 
of their physical environment. 450 illus- 
trations. In cloth, $2.50 net. De Luxe 
flexible binding, $3.50 net. 


The Technique of Thomas 


Hardy 
By JOSEPH W. BEACH 


A new study of Hardy’s novels for all 
lovers of English literature, $2.50 net. 





The University of Chicago Press 
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A Startling Book 


IF AMERICA FAIL! 


By SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN 


Our national mission and our possi- 
ble future. Dr. Batten discusses first 
the meaning and mission of America; 
then reviews the field of history and 
notes the great causes of the decline 
and fall of nations, and considering 
America again, finds those familiar dis- 
eases at their oldtime work. he sec- 
ond part of the book is constructive, 
showing how the national life may be 
purged, and its mission for the world 
fully performed. 


$1.60 net 
The 


Judson Press 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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The World's Greatest Commentary on 
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Let us send you a pamphlet con 
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from the volume of 1 
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\. WILDE COMPANY 
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For a younger generation, a genera- 
tion that knows nothing of Booth and 
Fechter, and practically nothing of 
Henry Irving or even Forbes-Robert- 
son, John Barrymore’s must remain 
the Hamlet for years to come. I do 
not wish to suggest, however, either 
that his may not be greater or smaller 
than those of the nineteenth century. 
We can never know. Nothing could 
be more futile, more unfair, than such 
comparisons. The creation of the actor 
lives on only in the memory of the 
playgoer. And what one remembers 
another forgets. The details of the 
actual performance gradually but in- 
evitably vanish. In their place we 
erect a legend, a myth of great acting. 

Personally, it struck me that John 
Barrymore in some strange fashion tired 
out, that having won us in the earlier 
and middle scenes, he rested on this 
achievement. Yet I discover that this 
was precisely Salvini’s criticism of 
Henry Irving’s Hamlet, while one 
who has seen all the great Hamlets 
since Booth writes that Barrymore be- 
gan weakly and finished triumphantly. 
All of which seems to indicate that we 
should check our prejudices at the 
door, cast aside our abject respect for 
Shakespearean traditions that have no 
legitimate historical roots, and prepare 
to enjoy this “Hamlet” as a fresh and 
always living re-creation. 

Searcely secondary in interest to 
Mr. Barrymore’s characterization is 
the scenic design for the tragedy, de- 
vised by Robert Edmond Jones. The 
drama is enacted in a single unchang- 
ing scene, or before proscenium cur- 
tains on a sort of apron stage. The 
action is concentrated in a_ lofty 
hall with a low broad _ stairway 
ascending under a high Romanesque 
arch to the platform without. Through 
this arch we gaze into the frosty 
moonlight. The stage is also made 
to extend out over the orchestra 
pit—in’ this manner approximating 
vaguely the platform stages of the 
Bankside. With considerable economy 
of means Mr. Jones has made no sac- 
rifice of regal grandeur or visual 
splendor. Due to this arrangement, 
scene follows scene with unaccustomed 
swiftness. The tragedy gains much in 
the concentration of action; it is di- 
vided into three parts, with intervals 
following the first Players’ scene, and 
after the scene in the Queen’s closet. 
And yet this emphasized unity of place 
seems fatal to an appreciation of the 
time sequence. 

This departure from the ordinary 
traditions has evoked no little criti- 
cism. Yet it is quite as legitimate as 
the ordinary method of mounting 
Shakespeare; and the undeniable gains 
in the way of pictorial and decorative 
effect place this production above com- 
parison with the shabby and obtrusive 
scenery that has marred so much of 
Shakespeare in the past. Readers of 
the first folios must remember that for 
the Elizabethan audiences these scenes 
were never visually localized, and that 
there was no division’ into acts. 
Messrs. Hopkins and Jones, seemingly, 
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The Russian Theater 
By OLIVER M. SAYLER 


An interpretation of the development 
of the new art in Russia—including 
the Chauve Souris and the Moscow 
Art Theatre. Introduction by Nor- 
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critics. The only logical alternative, 
as far as settings are concerned, is a 
bona fide return to the stage of the 
Globe, where, as Coleridge said, “the 
very nakedness of the stage was ad- 
vantageous,” and on which the actors 
were adept not merely in the art of 
depicting character, but time and place 
and atmosphere as well. But such an 
alternative would perhaps be too pedan- 
tic and precious in its appeal. There- 
fore, I think, Mr. Jones and Mr. Barry- 
more were perfectly justified in ap- 
proaching “Hamlet” with the intention 
of extracting from that drama all that 
it possessed of theatrical and dramatic 
value, of presenting it in the idiom of 
the contemporary theatre, with its 
treasury of resources in the matter of 
lighting, color, and costume. 

This visual beauty, this wealth of 
decorative and pictorial values, Mr. 
Jones distributes with an almost too 
generous hand. His keen and shrewd 
sense of the theatre sometimes leads 
him to the point of stressing pictorial 
and theatrical effects at the expense of 
the dramatic. This was illustrated in 
his organization of the Players’ scene. 
It seems to me that the King in this 
scene should be the centre of the com- 
position, so that we of the audience 
may with Hamlet scrutinize him. But 
I for one was so engrossed by the 
mimes who enacted “The Murder of 
Gonzago” that I quite forgot that this 
play was the thing wherein we were 
to catch the conscience of the King. 
Those fantastic puppets, who might 
have stepped out of a Japanese print 
or a drawing by Aubrey Beardsley, 
with their grotesque posturings and 
their golden robes, were, it is true, 
highly effective as “theatre’—but the 
dramatic intention was somehow lost. 
On the other hand, in the final scene, 
when the corpse of Hamlet was borne 
up the stairs out into the night, drama 
and picture seemed triumphantly 
fused. 

If one might presume to offer a criti- 
cism of one of the finest intelligences 
now working in our American theatre, 
it would be that Robert Edmond Jones 
has not yet made in his own mind the 
important distinction between the pic- 
torial aim and the dramatic. The 
purely pictorial may effect a pleasing 
decorative composition, which may or 
may not aid in the interpretation or 
the intensification of comic or tragic 
effect. Such stage pictures seldom if 
ever succeed in producing any pro- 
found emotional reaction. A _ visual 
appeal is always more intellectual than 
emotional. Mr. Jones must now face 
the problem of creating stage designs 
that are dramatic. To do this requires 
a sublime indifference to what the 
final visual effect is to be, from the 
spectacular standpoint. It requires a 
relentless probing to the very heart of 
the dramatic idea and its reconstruc- 
tion in terms of the three dimensions 
of the stage. This difference between 
the pictorial and the dramatic will be- 
come clear to anyone who realizes the 
difference between the art of Paolo 
Veronese and that of El Greco. 


ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 
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W. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
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A beautiful book with twenty-one full- 
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A little masterpiece in prose. 
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As in a Looking- 
Glass 


The Winter Exhibition in the 
National Academy of 
Design 


HE art of painting is represented 

in an allegorical picture by Edwin 
C. Taylor as a nude woman who holds 
a hand mirror up to the scenery sur- 
rounding her. But for the palette in 
her left hand no one could tell her em- 
blematic identity. She might be Truth, 
who shows us in our nakedness to 
our vain selves. But why should Art 
be naked, she who clothes all things, 
the nude model in the studio not ex- 
cepted, with a beauty which is not 
Naiure’s but her own? And does Art 
really hold a mirror up to nature? Is 
she no more than reflection? If that 
were true the mirrored image of the 
living Gioconda would not have been 
surpassed by Titian. Art is a trans- 
formation of reality; her function is 
not to reflect, but to create anew. The 
picture which is no more than life in 
a looking-glass is proof of the paint- 
er’s technical skill, but. also of his not 
being an inspired artist. For he has 
not given life to a new creation; he has 
merely copied a dead image of life. 
The inspired artist gives himself in 
the picture; the skillful painter gives 
in it his subject only. 

There are many mirrors on the walls 
of the National Academy of Design, 
and one gazes in some with pleasure, 
if not with profound admiration. Mr. 
Paxton was fortunate in arresting so 
charming a reflection in his. So was 
Henry R. Rittenberg when he mirrored 
his wife. Theirs are glasses without 
a flaw. The same can not be said of 
Mary Fairchild Low’s portrait of Mrs. 
Goddard, Daughter, and Granddaugh- 
ter, nor of Charles C. Curran’s por- 
trait of Betty Gallowhur, which are 
reflections of sentimental poses, of life 
in a false, unreal ‘setting. 

But there are pictures between the 
mirrors: portraits by Ernest L. Ipsen, 
of Ernest Albert and, better still, of 
Captain Robert L. Bartlett, a masterly 
study in expression; one of a Veteran 
of the Civil War by Giovanni B. Troc- 
coli, that of Robert F. Bolton by Robert 
Philipp, a delicately toned study in 
gray and brown, the “Profile,” by 
Marion L. Pooke, Leslie P. Thomson’s 
portrait of Miss A. and that of Miss 
Cox by Louise Cox. 

The nude model of the studio, we 
said, 
beauty. How true this is may be seen 
in the nude by Gertrude Fiske, which 
was awarded the Shaw Prize, the 
finest picture, perhaps, of the entire 
exhibition. Compare with this the 
“Nymphs Surprised” of Francis C. 
Jones. Surprised by whom or what 
the picture does not tell—the foliage 
which reveals them discreetly conceals 
the observer. It must have been the 
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he caught them ciothed in their own 
loveliness. But why call them 
nymphs? Ancient mythology, in this 
our twentieth century, must still sup- 
ply the setting of the nude, as if the 


‘painter needed the conventionality of 


the scene to make up for the undress 
in which he mirrored his model. “Sur- 
prised,” again, is the title of a picture 
by William Fair Kline, showing a fair 
bather in the woods detected bya deer, 
a modern version, and not a brilliant 
one, of the myth of Actaeon. But this 
shrinking Diana seems incapable of 
divine wrath, which may account for 
the unantlered head of her surpriser. 
Will H. Low laid his model on the 
back, gave him a pair of broken wings, 
some crudely painted stage rocks and 
a glimmer of sea in the background, 
and called his Icarus the Precursor. 
One wonders to what merit the picture 
owes the distinction of being repro- 
duced in the catalogue. 

Painting as imagined by Mr. Taylor 
holds her mirror up to Art as well 
as Nature. Frederick Ballard Will- 
iams_ reflects the art of Watteau, 
Thomas Moran that of Turner, both 
pleasant scenes to look at but devoid 
of any personal touch. Paul Mosch- 
cowitz painted on the glass in which 
he caught a reflection of Gainsbor- 
cugh’s landscape, setting the portrait 
of a golfer in tweeds and tortoise shell- 
rimmed spectacles. It is a good por- 
trait, but the impression is marred by 
the incongruity between it and the 
eighteenth century associations of the 
background. Leon Kroll’s picture is a 
different case. It shows a woman 
asleep with a baby on her arm and 
a young girl watching at her head; in 
the distance the silhouette of a town 
against an evening sky. The setting 
reminds one of the Flemish primitives, 
but there is nothing incongruous be- 
tween it and the group in the fore- 
ground. It is a scene pervaded: by 
what the Germans call Stimmung, 
and it is superior to a picture such as 
Williams’s “In the Fair Land of Ar- 
cady,” a@ la Watteau, in that it does 
not reflect early Flemish art but trans- 
forms it into something which is 
neither better nor equally beautiful, 
but which is, at any rate, an individ- 
ual expression of the artist. 

The landscapes form, as usual, the 
largest part of the collection. The 
Carnegie Prize was awarded to E. W. 
Redfield for his “Valley in Spring- 
time,” a work of great merit, but 
easily surpassed, in my opinion, by 
a few others of more modest size: 
“Barn-Yard Snow” of Ralston Keeler, 
a beautiful suggestion of a still win- 
ter day, Harry W. Watrous’s “Even- 
ing,” and Paul Cornoyer’s “Moonlight 
in Venice.” Mr. Keeler is also the 
painter of by far the best still-life 
scene of the collection. 

The general impression is not much 
different from that which is made by 
Mr. Taylor’s allegorical painting. The 
spirit of the Muse with the mirror 
prevails, and an academic conservatism 
which does honor to the past but holds 
no promise for the future. 

A. J. BARNOUW 
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Expansion 


demand in the United States 
is greater than the growth of 
It is an intensive 
growth. Ain increasing per- 
centage of the population is 
seeking telephone service. 


A million new subscribers 
were linked to the Bell System 
during the past two years— 
putting into operation a mil- 
lion new routes of talk, and a 
corresponding increase in all 
intervening facilities such as 
switchboards, cable and long 
distance lines. 


No other country is so well 
equipped as the United States 
for telephone communication. 
Yet, because of this—because 
the telephone is so useful—the 
demand for service keeps 
growing greater. 


The growth of telephone 


toward Better Service 


population. 


The Bell System is provid- 
ing for more investment, further 
technical achievement, more 
wires, switchboards and sta- 
tions—and more subscribers. 
The American people require 
the best service. The best 
service means the most compre- 
hensive service, not only for 
the necessities of to-day, but 
for the necessities of the future. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
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‘One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE — 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, 

the modern scientific inven- 
tion which gives rupture suffer- 
ers immediate relief. It has no 





on the nature a each case, 
OF onitetions, k for trademark bearing 
signature of C.E. Brooks which appears 
on oe None other genuine. Full infor- 
mation booklet sent free in plain, envelope, 
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The regular guvtety dividend of Two Dol- 
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H. BLAIR- SMITH, Treasurer. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the 


a 


English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
John Barrymore Plays ‘Hamlet.’ 
Charles Lamb expressed his disappoint- 
ment in witnessing theatrical performances 
of the tragedies of Shakespeare. Why is 
this not a statement that Shakespeare’s 
plays are not good? Did not Shakespeare 
intend that his plays should be presented 
on the stage? If they can not be pre- 
sented satisfactorily, how can they be 
good plays? 


- Would Charles Lamb have felt the same 


disappointment in seeing one of Shakes- 
peare’s comedies played? Explain your 
answer. 


. Why is it that many people today pre- 


fer to read Shakespeare’s plays rather than 
to see them produced on the stage? What 
is it that they find in their reading that 
they do not find in the stage presentation? 


. Explain why you are so frequently dis- 


appointed with pictures printed in illus- 
tration of stories that you like. In what 
ways is your feeling concerning such 
pictures comparable to one’s feeling in 
seeing a Shakespearean play on the stage? 


5. What is the best way in which to enjoy 


a play by Shakespeare? 


- Do the moving pictures tend to increase 


or to decrease the power of gaining en- 
joyment from books? 


. Why is the character of Hamlet the most 


difficult of all to present on the stage? 


. Ask your librarian to tell you where you 


ean find full information concerning the 
stuge on which Shakespeare had to pre- 
sent his plays. Draw a diagram on the 
blackboard. Then give a talk in which 
you point out the great differences between 
the stage used in Shakespeare’s time and 
the stage used today. 


. Explain how the peculiar construction of 


the Shakespearean stage made itself felt 
in the writing of plays. 


. What advantages did Shakespeare gain 


from the stage construction of his day? 
What advantages do we gain from our own 
type of stage? 


11. What peculiarities of stage arrangement 


12. 


18. What reasoris lead the 


15. 


ore oo 


lil. Aristocracy: 


does John Barrymore employ? What 
reasons lead Mr. Barrymore to depart so 
far from our modern customs? 
Coleridge said: ‘The very nakedness of 
e stage was advantageous.” How can 
this be true? Have all our modern play 
producers made a mistake in going to the 
great expense of elaborate stage setting? 
What do you believe to be the proper bal- 
ance between a play and its stage setting? 
critic to praise 
“Ham- 


John Barrymore’s presentation of 


let”? 


. What is the difference between “theatrical” 


and “dramatic” value? In which is the 
American public more interested? How 
can one learn to appreciate the value that 
is the higher? 

Name some modern plays that you have 
seen that represent the higher value. Give 
your reasans for selecting the plays that 
you name. 


- The Cave Man of Mas d’Azil. 
. What sympathy of imagination does the 


poem show? 


. How does the writer make us one in life, 


and one in fate with the cave man who 
lived many ages ago? ¢ 
What is the mood of the poem? 


. What led the author to write the poem? 
. Write one or two prose paragraphs, or 


stanzas or verses, if you prefer, that illus- 
trate a similar mood and a similar sym- 


pathy. 
1922 Model. 


1. Write in the form of a series of proposi- 


IV. 
. What is the difference between constitu- 


tions for debate the most striking asser- 
tions made by President Cutten. 


. On any one of these propositions write 


a brief that will present your own belief. 


- In a single strong paragraph tell what 


are Mr. Fabian —" reasons for 
believing in democrac 
The Collapse of Constitutional Govern- 


ment. 


tional government and government as in- 


oy by the Ku Klux Klan? 


f the Ku Klux Klan were to attack no 
one except bad people would it be a good 
American organization?’ Write your an- 
Swer in the form of a short editorial 
article. 


. What is the fundamental necessity for all 


democratic government? 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the ,Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 
1. Domestic Affairs. 


4. 


2 


< 


3. 


5. 


6. 


iM. 
1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


TT 
1. 


2. 
3. 


Contrast the power of the President in 
fixing the meetings of Congress with the 
power of the King of England in deter- 
mining sessions of Parliament. 
Compare the American Message of the 
President with the English Speech from 
the Throne, pointing out all the differences 
you can. 
Explain ‘‘filibuster” as here used. De- 
scribe the possibilities in the limitation of 
debate in the Senate. 

up and give a full discussion of 
the Open Door Policy, particularly em- 


phasizing its origin, meaning, instances 
of “3 oe and growth in regions cov- 
ered by it. 


Describe Mr. LaFollette’s programme as here 
quo See how far this is adopted by the 
proposed bloc. Compare this bloc with 
the Farm Bloc as to purpose, member- 
ship, and strategic position in Congress. 
Write an account of the relations of the 
United States and Liberia. 

Aristocracy: 1922 Model. 

Compare Aristocracy, — Model, with any 
earlier model you kno 

Compare Democracy, 1922 Model, with De- 
mocracy, 1789 Model. 

What are some of the difficulties in democ- 
racy as a form of government? 
What are the objections to Dr. Cutten’s 
aristocracy “‘as an ideal scheme of govern- 
ment”? Why is it not ‘a practical pro- 
posal’’? 

What dangers in the use of intelligence- 
tests are implied or emphasized? 

. a of Constitutional Govern- 


ment, 

Show all the ways in which Mr. Crowell 
thinks constitutional government has col- 
lapsed in Texas. 

What dangers in the Ku Klux Klan move- 
ment are here illustrated? 

Describe the “long and painful experi- 
ence” which produced the Bill of Rights 
and give the history of the Bills of Rights 
in America, France, or any other place 
you can find it. Does the Bill of Rights in 
our United States Constitution protect our 
colonial inhabitants? 


IV. England Returns to the Party System, 


1, 
2. 


4. 


Vv. 
1, 


2. 


3. 


The British Empire. 

Describe the present political conditions 
in England and Ireland. 

Give Mr. Gwynn’s forecast of political 
movements in Parliament and explain the 
grounds for his conclusions. 

Add to your former summary showing how 
the -_Labor Party is handicapped in Par- 


liament. 
What is meant by saying that Lloyd 
George in England and the Socialists in 
Germany have — an attitude of “‘be- 
nevolent neutrality” ? 
Turkey, etc. 
Describe the change in the Caliphate and 
show the questions upon which this has 
a bearing. 
Treat the Lausanne Conference fully un- 
der such headings as: 

a) American participation. 
Western Thrace. 
The Bulgarian outlet. 
) The Mosul region. 
) The Islands of the Aegean. 
) Indemnities. 
) The Ottoman Debt. 
) The Minorities of Turkey. 
Study carefully the geography involved. 
Make a large map of the whole Balkan re- 
gion and of the whole region east of the 
Mediterranean to Persia. Name the coun- 
tries surrounding Turkish territory, ir- 
dicating mandated regions. Locate such 
places as Constantinople, Angora, Adri- 
anople, Maritza River, Karagatch, Dedea- 
gatch, Western Thrace, the Dardanelles. 
Smyrna, Mosul, Irak, Lemnos, Imbros. 
Tenedos, Samothrace, Mitylene, Chios. 
Samos, Nikaria, etc. 


Vi. Greece. 


1, 


Describe the developments in Greece. 


What do you think of them from the- 


point of view of their effect upon the wel- 
fare of Greece? 


Vil. The Ship Subsidy Tangle. 


1, 
2. 


What was President Harding’s main pur- 
pose in proposing ship subsidies? 


What are the chief arguments in favor of” 


it? What are the chief objections? 








